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AND of unsurpassed natural beauties, high 

in agricultural and mineral wealth, ‘and a 

state teeming with tremendous manufacturing 
activities. 

It is highly essential that any insurance agency, 
in placing Michigan business, consider the many 
advantages of representing companies having a 
direct and intimate knowledge of conditions in 
this live and progressive commonwealth. 

The Boston and Old Colony Insurance 
Companies have been long established, with 
their Western Department at Lansing. Their 
organization comprises a group of trained and 
experienced men with an intelligent under- 
standing of existing conditions. They can 
render you prompt service at all times in the 
lines of Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, and Tourist idenan 
Insurance. 


BOSTON~OLD Cou: 


Insurance Companies 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


RAWLINGS & HEWETT 
MANAGERS 
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President 
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EDWARD T. LYONS 


Secy.-Treas 





MICHIGAN AGENTS— 


WHY not boost a Michigan Com- 


pany that invests its money in 





Michigan securities? 


The Columbian National Fire Insurance 
Company of Lansing, Michigan, is a 
Bureau Company, has a paid-up capital 
of $650,000.00, assets of over $2,000,000.- 


00 and a surplus of $300,000.00. 











For Agency representation write to Guy 
E. Stirling, State Agent, 22 McGraw 
Building, Detroit, Michigan, or E. T. 
Lyons, Managing Underwriter, Lansing, 


Michigan. 
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MICHIGAN AGENTS 
CONVENTION NUMBER 


1879 


Big Men Address Agents of Michigan 


Many National Figures in Insurance Field on Detroit Program 
and Constructive Action Taken—Reelect Clyde Smith President 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


ETROIT, MICH., Sept. 27—Agents 
D from all parts of Michigan met 

here at the Statler Hotel on 
Wednesday and Thursday for the 25th 
annual convention of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and the 
9th annual convention of the Insurance 
Federation of This joint 
gathering was by far the largest meet- 
ing of Michigan Insurance Agents ever 
held. 
Over 200 sat down at the joint banquet 
held Thursday night. It is no over- 
statement of the facts to say that the 
meeting just closed was one of the best 
gatherings of a state association of local 
agents held this year. 


Michigan. 


There was a registration of 


223. 


HAT impressed everyone was that 

President Clyde B. Smith was able 
to secure as speakers men who are na- 
tionally known. All of the chief speak- 
ers at the Detroit convention were men 
who are known to insurance men from 
one end of the country to the, other. 
Those attending the convention were 
surprised to find that there were on one 
program Edson S. Lott, president of the 
United States Casualty; Spencer Wel- 
ton, vice-president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit; Claris Adams of the law firm of 
Turner, Adams, Merrill & Locke; 
Thomas B. Donaldson, president of the 
Insurance Federation of 
and former insurance 


Pennsylvania 
commissioner of 
Pennsylvania; Mark T. McKee, founder 
of the Insurance Federation movement; 
Ernest Palmer, manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, and James L. 
Case, who has just retired as president 
of the National 
ance Agents. 


Association of Insur- 

This is certainly an impressive list. 
It is seldom that any state association 
is able to secure for any one meeting 
any more than one or two really na- 
tional figures in the insurance world. 
That President Smith was able to gather 
together a galaxy of prominent stars is 
very much to its credit. 


R. SMITH was unanimously re- 

elected president and his right hand 
man, Phil J. Braun of Flint, was again 
voted into office as secretary-treasurer. 
These two men have put their shoulders 
to the wheel for the Michigan associa- 
tion in a most resolute and energetic 
fashion. The past year saw considerable 


inimical legislation introduced in the 


By Michigan Association of Insurance Agents 
PRESIDENT 
Clyde B. Smith, Lansing 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. G. McCune, Petoskey 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Phil J. Braun, Flint 


GOVERNING 


COMMITTEE 


Includes the three principal officers and Lee A. Dudley, Battle 
Creek, and W. J. Reineke, Detroit. 


The 1924 meeting of the Mi 
Lansing. 


Michigan 
Mr. 
these bills closely. 
job all of the time. 
George 


Mr. 
the 
They were on the 


Smith and 


progress of 


legislature. 
Braun followed 
They, together with 
3rown of Deroit, have carried 
on a most effective and educational pub- 
licity campaign. During the year of 
their stewardship the membership has 
grown to 428. In view of the splendid 
record made by them the agents of the 
state were only too glad to vote them 
into office again. 





CLYDE B. 
President Michigan 


SMITH, Lansing 


Association 


chigan Association will be held in 


HE Michigan association did some- 
The 
convention was not simply an uneventful 
affair. 
throughout 


thing at its meeting this year. 


There something 
the Action 
taken on several important questions. It 


was doing 


sessions. was 
was decided, for example, to rearrange 
the graded dues system, so as to have 
the membership burdens fall more heav- 
ily upon those who are writing the larg- 
An- 


other important step taken was the reso- 


est volume of business in the state. 


W. A. ELDRIDGE, Detroit 
Michigan President-Emeritus 





lution empowering President Smith to 


appoint a conference committee to con- 


sist of five members, including the presi- 
dent, whose duty it shall be to repre- 
sent the 


common 


association in all 
interest. 


matters of 
It is the feeling of 
those who are handling the affairs of 
the Michigan association that 


a more 
direct contact is 


with the 
companies and it is planned to have this 
through the operation of 
committee. 


necessary 


a conference 


N Michigan the public attitude toward 
insurance has greatly improved dur- 
ing the last year, due chiefly to the pub 


licity campaign carried on under the 
direction of George Brown and the 
series of addresses made by Claris 


\dams before the Rotary Clubs of the 
state. This education of the public in 
Michigan has been an interesting ex- 
periment. It has brought results. The 
Michigan association is determined to 
go on with the work. Accordingly Mr. 
Brown will continue as head of the pub- 
licity committee and will twice a month 
issue educational bulletins so framed as 
to inform insurance buyers regarding the 
various phases of the insurance business. 
\s a member of the Michigan legisla- 
ture, Mr. Brown has proven himself to 
be of the greatest value to the Michigan 
association, 


He is in touch 


with what 
the state legislators think 


about insur- 
ance, how they will probably vote and 
whether it is possible by a proper pres- 
entation of 


the case to change their 

minds. 
N order to make the publicity and 
educational work in the state more 


effective this year, President Smith will 


redistrict the 


state into 


15 political 
This will be done after the state 
is redivided from a political standpoint. 
Committees of 


units. 
insurance men will be 
appointed in these 15 districts, and it will 
be the duty of each committee chairman 
to see to it that 
their particular 


the legislators from 
districts are fully in- 
formed regarding the important insur- 
ance questions and bills to be considered 
by the legislature during the year. It is 
the belief that the Michigan association 
can function much more advantageously 
from a legislative standpoint if the local 
agents in their own home districts are 
permitted to take up the situation with 
the political leaders in their own com- 
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munities. This plan will be followed 
during the coming year with the thought 
that it will enable the insurance men of 
the state to get in closer touch with their 
own state senators and representatives 
and to plead their case as friends and 
fellow-citizens rather than as members 
of a larger organization. 


HE Michigan organization is pros- 

pering and on the up-grade. There 

plenty of drive behind what it is do- 
ing. Outsiders always notice how well 
the Michigan association and the Michi- 
gan Federation work together. These 
two organizations go along hand in hand 
in Michigan, hold their meetings to- 
gether and always wind up their annual 
gatherings with a joint banquet. This 
spirit of cooperation between the two 
principal insurance bodies of the state 
is being fostered and developed more 
each year. 

There was some talk of holding the 
annual meetings of the Michigan asso- 
ciation in Detroit each year in the fu- 
ture. This resulted largely from the 
heavy attendance registered this year. 
It was argued that agents would make 
the trip to Detroit always, because there 
are in the chief city of the state a num- 
ber of counter-attractions, that are not 
to be found in many of the other smaller 














PHIL J. BRAUN, Flint 
Secretary Michigan Association 


towns. However, a majority seem to 
feel that the interest in the association 
must be kept alive in the out-state towns 
and that the annual meeting place should 
be moved about from one city to the 
other. This will be done and the meet- 
ing will be held in Lansing, Clyde 
Smith’s home town, next year. 


Straughan -Made Michigan. 
Manager for the F. & D 


John L. Straughan has been appointed 
Michigan manager of the Fidelity & 
Deposit effective Oct. 1. Mr. Straughan 
has been with the Fidelity & Deposit 
for a great many years. He was orig- 
inally in the home office in several of 
the underwriting departments, He was 
later made manager at Washington, was 
then transferred to Newark, N. J., and 
has recently been manager of the com- 
pany at Buffalo, N. Y. He is thoroughly 
experienced in the company’s method. 
The appointment was arranged by 
Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, who was in Detroit 
this week attending the annual meeting 
of the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

At one of the sessions, it was difficult 
to get the crowd in the convention hall 
and in their seats for the reason that in 
an adjoining room a style show was 
being held at which the latest feminine 
models. abbreviated and otherwise, were 
being shown. 
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Michigan Federation Decides to 
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Work Out Advisory Board Plan 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
William M. Wallace, Saginaw 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND COUNSEL 
Mark T. McKee, Detroit 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


F. F. McGinnis, Bay City; George W. Carter, Detroit; E. H. Rhines, Detroit; 
G. C. Chaddock, Muskegon; and Ethan Thompson, Port Huron. 


SECRETARY 
Theodore J. Hennes, Detroit 


TREASURER 
H. R. Vernor, Detroit 


DIRECTORS 


Nelson A. Bloom, Detroit; John W. Newall, Flint; 
Charles E, Boyland, Grand Rapids; G. W. Ames, 


Chas. L. Raymond, Detroit; 


J. Blinn Stone, Detroit; 


Bay City; E. J. Booth, Detroit; E. J. Bullard, Detroit; J. K. Livingston, Detroit; 


L. Ayres, Detroit; 


Alex McDonnell, Detroit; a. M. Crosby, Grand Rapids; 


Fred T. McOmber, Ann Arbor; Fred L. Winter, "Muskegon; E. C. Bowlby, Ben- 


ton Harbor; 
Goodell, 
Grandall, Detroit; W. 
Fred Guenther, Detroit; 
Chas. D. Bennett, Detroit; 


Lansing; John L. Galster, Petoskey; Thomas Griffin, 
H. Pendleton, Kalamazoo; H. H. Wright, 
N. E. Hubbard, Battle Creek; O. A. Leonard, Albion; 
Chas. A. Fagg, Detroit; Augustus H. Gansser, Bay 


Leo K. Hennes, Detroit; W. Corbin Douglass, Houghton; Geo. M. 


A. G. 
Port Huron; 


Detroit; 


City; John Walsh, Detroit; Alfred Grow, Detroit, and J. M. Wheeler, Saginaw. 


ELSON A. BLOOM of Detroit 
N presided as president at the annual 

meeting of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Michigan which was held Thurs- 
day afternoon immediately following the 
conclusion of the convention of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents. The Federation meeting was 
kept moving at a lively pace all after- 
noon by Mr. Bloom. At the outset John 
P. Newall of Flint was appointed chair- 
man of the committee on nominations 
and James Crosby of Grand Rapids was 
made chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee. Secretary Theodore J. Hennes 
of Detroit read his financial report as 
secretary and H. R. Vernor of Detroit 
submitted his report as treasurer. Al- 
bert N. Wold, assistant secretary of the 
Insurance Federation of America, gave 
an address, having as his subject “The 
Insurance Federation.” 


HOMAS B. DONALDSON, president 

of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania and former insurance commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, gave the prin- 
cipal talk. Mr. Donaldson explained 
the advisory board system used in Penn- 
sylvania. Mark T. McKee of Detroit, 
counsel of the Michigan Federation and 
in reality the father of the Federation 
movement in the United States, spoke 


briefly in behalf of the work the [ed- 
During the course of 
McKee stated that he has 


eration is doing. 


his talk Mr. 


just purchased the local paper at Mt. 
Clemons and will see to it that in his 
own sheet at least insurance is given a 
fair deal. He reviewed briefly the legis- 
lation of the past year relating to insur- 
ance and outlined the present political 
conditions in Michigan. He paid a high 
compliment to Secretary Hennes, saying 
that he was in a large measure respon- 
sible for the successful carrying on of 
the work of the Federation. 


At the conclusion of the meeting it 
was decided to appoint a committee rep- 
resenting all branches of the business 
for the purpose of working out the de- 
tails of an advisory board plan to be 
adopted by the Michigan Federation. 
Mr. Donaldson’s talk convinced his audi- 
ence that such a plan will carry the 
Michigan Federation forward very con- 
siderably. The unit system is undoubt- 
edly the best, and it is now simply a 
question of the proper organization. It 
is known that Insurance Superintendent 
Leonhard T. Hands is not unsympa- 
thetic toward such a plan and it is the 
general belief of those who are heading 
the Federation movement in Michigan 
that an advisory board arrangement can 
be created which will have general 
charge of the examination of applicants 
in various parts of the state. In other 
words, an agents qualification law will 
be created providing for regional exam- 
ining boards, such as are used in Penn- 





MARK T. McecKEE, Detroit 
Vice-President—Counsel of Federation 


GEORGE W. CARTER, Detroit 
Vice-President Federation 


sylvania. Mr. Donaldson made the trip 
to Detroit from Newark especially to 
“sell” his idea to the Michigan Federa- 
tion and was successful. He was sched- 
uled as a speaker at the banquet Thurs- 
day evening but was compelled to leave 
Detroit almost immediately afte: 
ering his address. 


Splendid Addresses 
At Closing Session 


At the closing session of the Michi- 
gan association Thursday morning 
there were two splendid addresses, one 
by Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit of Baltimore, who 
told how to get surety business in small 
towns, and the other by Claris Adams 
of the Chicago and Indianapolis law 
firm of Turner, Adams, Merrill & Locke. 
Mr. Adams is well known to the local 
agents of Michigan, as during the sum- 
mer he made addresses before the vari- 
ous Rotary clubs of the state. 

At the beginning of the closing 
session, George W. Cleveland, who re- 
cently resigned as manager of the Mich- 
igan Inspection Bureau, explained the 
course in Fire Protection Engineering 
that is given by the Armour Institut? of 
Technology in Chicago. Mr. C leveland 


deliv- 





JOHN P. OLD 
Sault Ste, Marie, Mich. 


recommended the course for young men 
in local agencies, who intend to make 
insurance their life work. He said that 
those operating local agencies should 
urge young men to avail themselves of 
the course and should go further and 
defray all or part of the expense in- 
volved. 

James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., 
who retired this year as president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was called on for a brief talk. 
The reports of the resolutions and nomi- 
nating committees were submitted. Burt 
S. Stratton of Lansing invited the asso- 
ciation to hold its 1924 convention in his 
city, and his a. was accepted. A 
telegr ram from J. T. Catlin, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, former chairman of the fire pre- 
vention committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, was read. 


Committees Named 


President Clyde B. Smith appointed 
on the resolutions and nominating com- 
mittees men who did their work well. 

John P. Old of Sault Ste. Marie 
was named chairman of the resolutions 
committee and had as his associates 
George W. Carter of Detroit, John P. 
Newall of Flint, Lee A. Dudley of Bat- 
tle Creek and W. G. McCune of Petos- 
key. 

Charles D. Bennett of Detroit headed 
the nominating committee, the other 
members being George C. Blickle of 
Grand Rapids, E. A. Bancher of Jack- 
son, G. C. Chaddock of Muskegon and 
William M, Wallace of Saginaw. 
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MICHIGAN AGENTS’ 


CONVENTION NUMBER 


The “Why of Mutual Fire Insurance 


UTUAL fire insurance and stock 
M fire insurance are of about the 
same age, and both are older than 
the United States of America. After 
all these years and a thorough trial of 
both systems, 85 per cent. of all fire 
insurance in this country is carried in 
stock companies—according to F. J. 
Martin, an official of one of the most 
aggressive mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in the United States. This fact 
alone is a complete answer to the cease- 
less campaign to discredit stock insur- 
ance which the mutuals have waged. 
Eight and one-half of each 10 who 
need fire insurance prefer to pay a 
definite premium for a fixed amount of 
insurance backed by capital others have 
supplied, rather than take the chance 
of making a premium saving and at 
the same time incurring the risk of 
being obliged to pay an assessment in 
addition to the original premium. 


HEN a man buys stock fire insur- 
ance he unloads on his insurance 
company the entire risk he insures and 
there is no comeback on him. When 
a man buys mutual fire insurance he 





EDSON 8S. LOTT 
President United States Casualty 


takes a gambler’s chance that the mu- 
tual will be in funds when his losses 
mature. Why? Because all the funds 
of all the mutuals must be supplied by 
the not always dependable policyhold- 
ers themselves, for no mutual director 
or official, except as a policyholder, ever 
puts up a penny of his own. 

stock insurance company can fail 
and wipe out every dollar of the stock- 
holders’ investments without causing 
the loss of a penny to a single policy- 
holder. When a mutual fails it is the 
policyholders who lose, for there is no 
capital and there are no stockholders in 
a mutual. When a stock casualty com- 
pany is organized it is now customary 
tor the stockholders to contribute twice 
as much money as is indicated by the 
word “capital’—one-half ‘going to 
“capital” and one-half to “surplus.” 
hose who own stock insurance com- 
panies back their judgment with their 
own cash, 

Those who run mutuals arrange the 
game, bring the players together, and 
keep the “kitty;” they personally risk 
only their jobs. Of course, it is all 
legal and respectable, and as a sport- 
ing proposition quite all right. It is 
also quite all right to be a “dead game 
sport” and carry no insurance at all. 
Many an insured has for years paid 
large sums of money for fire insurance 
and never collected a loss; and some 
men have never carried fire insurance 
and never had a fire, thereby saving all 


By EDSON 5S. 


the premiums insurance 
cost them. 

While the buyer of stock fire insur- 
ance transfers all his risk to his insur 
ance company, the buyer of mutual fire 
insurance only swaps his fire risk for 
another risk quite as hazardous—an 
assessment risk, 


would have 


ERE comes a mutual man who says 

that the laws of some states permit 
some mutuals to issue non-assessable 
policies; but the theory of mutual in- 
surance is that it does not need capital 
because it can assess its policyholders 
if its original premiums are not enough 
to pay its losses and expenses—that the 
right to assess takes the place of capi- 
tal. So when a man goes into a prop- 
erly conducted mutual he feels a cer- 
tain sense of safety because he knows 
that if he has a loss when the mutual is 
out of funds it can assess its policy- 
holders for more funds. He buys a 
mutual policy only because he hopes to 
save on his premium; and although the 
assessment feature makes the amount 
of the premium vague, indefinite and 
uncertain, yet the right to assess makes 
his security that much better. If the 
right to assess is removed then the orig- 
inal premiums paid by policyholders 
must be enough to pay all expenses and 
losses else the mutual will be insolvent, 


LOTT 


The 


keep in 


insurance 
company 
every 


tled ot 
O illustrate the 

of liability insurance to the inex 
perienced or uninformed, and as evi- 
dence that insurance losses of this char- 


company. insurance 
must touch with 
accident reported until it is set 
outlawed. 


deceptive character 


acter mature slowly, a leat is taken 
from the experience of the United 
States Casualty: During 1901 that 


company insured a 
policyholders against 
damages arising from accidents The 
policies ran for one year. The total 
premiums represented a certain amount. 
The company paid out for claims under 
those policies during that same year 
(1901) 11.07 percent of the total pre 
miums received. That is, at the end 
of the year the company had on hand 
88.93 percent (less expense of adminis- 
tration) of the total premiums received. 

This would probably have looked 
like a highly profitable year to many. 
gut wait: During the next year (1902) 
the company paid out an additional 
25.97 percent of those 1901 premiums 
under those 1901 policies for claims 
arising frog accidents happening while 
those same policies were in force. Dut 
ing the next year (1903) the company 
paid out an additional 12.67 percent of 


certain number of 
their liability for 


Edson §. Lott is the most militant defender of the cause of stock insur- 


ance in the United States. 


Mr. Lott, always forceful, has come into the 


limelight in recent years in showing that stock insurance is the substan- 
tial indemnity and pointing many weaknesses of the reciprocals and mu- 


tuals. 
Agents. 


He is the patron saint of the National Association of Insurance 
Wherever he goes he attracts attention. 


Mr. Lott does not hesi- 


tate to say what he means and fights in the open. 








and the policyholder will have gained 
on his premium and lost on his insur- 
ance. What shall it profit a policy- 
holder if he gains the whole premium 
and loses all his insurance? 

A non-assessable fire, liability or 
compensation insurance policy is like 
an egg without a yolk, like a farm with- 
out a plow, like a ship without a rud- 
der, like an automobile without gaso- 
line, like a kiss without a pretty girl. 


HE claim of mutuals is that the 
many shall each lose a little that the 
few may be saved from big losses; and 
that just enough, and no more, shall 
be collected from the many with which 
to pay the few. Life insurance is so 
nearly an exact science that its cost 
can practically be told in advance; but 
all insurance men know that this is not 
so as respects fire insurance. As for 
liability and compensation insurance 
each present problems to which the mu- 
tual theory is wholly inapplicable. 
Although conflagrations and_ other 
causes upset actuarial calculations, the 
loss of the fire insurance company is 
determinable as soon as the fire occurs. 
When a man dies he’s dead, and his life 
insurance becomes immediately payable. 
It is far different in liability insurance, 
where practically all losses are (from 
their nature) deferred and indefinite. 
Sometimes such a loss is not ascer- 
tainable until 5 or 10 years after the 
accident occurs. A minor is sometimes 
injured and no one who is authorized 
to bring suit considers that the injury 
is a serious one, but when the minor 
becomes of legal age, he thinks differ- 
ently, and sues for damages. Occa- 
sionally a lawsuit runs through all the 
courts and lasts for many years. 
Delayed claims and suits for dam- 
ages arising from bodily injuries are 
sources of great cost to every liability 


those 1901 premiums under those 1901 
policies, for claims arising from acci- 
dents happening while those same pol- 


icies were in force. During 1904, 7.96 
per cent was added to the loss ratio 
again. During 1905, 2.56 percent was 
added to the loss ratio in the same 
way. All this converted a loss ratio of 
11.07 percent at the end of the first 


year (100 percent received in premiums 
and 11.07 percent paid in losses) into a 
60.23 percent ratio at the end of 
the fifth year (100 percent received in 


loss 


premiums and 60.23 percent paid in 
losses.) Since then the United States 
Casualty has paid many more claims 


arising under those same 1901 policies. 


HERE is nothing unusual about 
the above illustration either in the 
case of this company or other compan- 
ies. One of the smaller casualty in- 
surance companies had a loss ratio at 
the end of 1899 of 11.32 percent on its 
1899 premiums for liability insurance; 
its loss ratio on those 1899 premiums 
had climbed to 34 percent at the end 
of the fifth year, and it is still paying 
losses on those same premiums. Its 
1900 premiums began with a loss ratio 
of 13.50 percent the first year and 
reached 73.08 percent at the end of the 
fifth year. I do not know how much 
higher its loss ratio for 1900 climbed. 
A large foreign casualty insurance 
company (doing business in this coun- 
try) ending the year 1901 with a loss 
ratio of 7.38 percent on that year’s pre 
mium, had paid out for losses at the 
end of the fifth year 70.03 percent of 
its 1901 premium income, and is still 
paying losses on that year’s premiums. 
A favorite method of some folks, 
when trying to convince others that 
stock casualty insurance companies are 
making large profits is to tell the 
amount of premiums collected and the 





losses paid in a given year, and to call 
the difference, less expenses pront 

In preparing this paper, I used the 
figures I have que ted because 1 had 
compiled them theretofore, and it saved 
me the work of preparing new figures 
I could have used the compensation ex 
perience of any insurance company 
writing that line and shown more 


results. 


ECENTLY a Chicago 


| 


striking 


newspaper 


contained an item reading as fol- 
lows: 

“A verdict for $10,000 damages for 

injuries sustained by an 11 year old 


boy in an automobile accident nine years 
ago was rendered by a 
C. F. Eagleton’s court 

“Raymond H. 


jury in 
today. 
Brock, 11, was injured 


Judge 


by the automobile driven by Joseph 
Scholl and his son at Ashland Ave., 
near Julian St., Sept. 18, 1914. The 


boy, through his father, sued for $10,- 
000 damages. 

“At a previous trial a 
$5,000 was returned, but 
court ordered a new trial 
its verdict found both 


verdict for 
the appellate 
The jury in 


father and son, 





GEORGE BROWN, Detroit 
Chairman Publicity Committee 


who were passengers in the automobile, 
guilty of carelessness in driving, The 
Brock boy suffered fractures of his 
legs.” 

This newspaper item emphasizes the 


fact that liability insurance is a long 
drawn-out-affair, and that liability in- 
surance companies should have a suf- 


ficient capital back of their policies to 
make them sure and certain as respects 
loss payments, no matter what length 
of time may elapse between the hap- 
pening of the accident and the matur- 
ing of the loss. . 

N the case of a mutual being called 

upon to pay a F $10,000 nine 
years after the happening of the acci- 


loss of 


dent causing the loss, whose money 
would it use with which to pay the 
loss? The mutuals claim that their 


policyholders own all their assets and 
get all the profits. Very few policy- 
holders (other than life’ insurance 
policvholders) remain in any company 
for nine years. If the policyholders in 
a mutual own all the assets and the mu 
tual has a surplus, every cent of that 
surplus. belongs to the policyholders 
whose premium payments created the 
surplus. Wouldn’t it be a nice prob- 
lem in higher mathematics to ascertain 
how much of any mutual’s present sur 
plus was earned during the ninth pre 
vious year? And if it should be deter- 
mined that less than $10,000 of the 
present surplus was earned during that 
particular year, and some present day 
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policyholders should apply for a court 
order restraining the mutual from using 
any part of its present surplus with 
which to pay a loss created nine years 
ago—what would happen? 

It may be stated, in this connection, 
that $10,000 these days is not a large 
verdict in an automobile liability case. 
Most automobile liability policies are 
now written with limits of $10,000-%: 
000 and all the way up to $50,000-$2 
000. When verdicts are running so 
high and while automobile accidents are 
so frequent and so impossible to pre- 
vent, why do even a small percentage 
of liability policyholders gamble with 
mutual insurance? The answer may be 
that some stock insurance agents fail 
to show convincingly the superiority 
of their form of insurance; or it niay be 
that there is always a market (even 





if limited) for inferior goods. Some 
buyers are attracted by the price only, 
no matter what they are buying. A 


very great majority, however, of the 
buyers of fire and casualty insurance 
prefer quality rather than cheapness. 
They do not like exchanging one un- 
certainty for another uncertainty. 
They make sure by insuring—in stock 
companies. 


MONG the population of this coun- 

try there is a certain percentage 
(many of them foreigners) who de- 
nounce that which they call the “capi- 
talistic system.” They do not believe 
that capital should earn a profit— at 
least until they themselves acquire some 
capital to invest. Naturally they are 
in favor of mutual fire and casualty 
insurance because the mutuals have no 
capital calling for profit—the claim of 
the mutualists being that their insur- 
ance is sold “at cost.” 

While all of us can readily under- 
stand why those who do not believe in 
“profits” on anything or by anybody 
should want to buy their insurance “at 
cost,” it seems inconsistent for a busi- 
ness man who is making a profit from 
his own brains and capital, to deny 
the right of others to do the selfsame 
thing. 

My friends the mutualists see “red” 
when I point out the socialistic ten- 
dency in mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance, but let’s analyze it a bit. 


ERE is something which I wrote 
and have widely circulated: 

“Mr. Manufacturer, if you—like many 
of the farmers in North Dakota—do 
not believe in profits on what you 
buy, how can you conscientiously ask 
a profit on what you sell? 

“You invest capital in your plant and 
believe you have a right to make a 
profit on the investment. Why, then, 
deny a profit on the capital invested 
in the insurance business? 

“You would not like to have your 
own business mutualized, would you? 
Yet perhaps you are thinking of joining 
or even have already joined the abor- 
tive effort to mutualize the insurance 
business. 

“If so, how would you like it if the 
thousands of insurance men in this 
country, who directly or indirectly are 
consumers of your product, should in 
return support a moveinent for market- 
ing it on the mutual plan? Or how 
would you like it if they should decide 
to patronize some competitor of yours 
who is not helping to mutualize the 
business of insurance? 

“You can’t spill gasoline all the way 
from your house to my house and then 
set fire to my house without running 
the risk of having your own house 
burn, 

“Is it fair to apply one economic 
standard to what you buy, and an en- 
tirely different one to what’ you sell? 
The arguments that appeal to you for 
mutualizing my business can be applied 
to your business. If you adopt those 
principles as to my business, you are 
plainly inviting the application of them 
to your business, are you not? 

“Why not think this over?” 


HE answer of some capitalists is 
that their business could not be 
mutualized. Couldn’t it? Why not? 
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~ RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 





WHEREAS it is plainly evident that the income of this association is not 
sufficient; that our ratio of fees is not properly proportioned and that if we are 
to make the association of greater value to the local agent and the business as a 
whole, the income must be increased. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the annual dues of this association, com- 
mencing this year, shall be as follows: Agencies writing less than $10,000 fire and 
casualty premiums, annually $5; $10,000 to $25,000, $10; $25,000 to $50,000, $15; 
$50,000 to $100,000, $25; over $100,000, $50; over $200,000, $75; over $500,000, $100. 

7” ” 


WHEREAS, the interests of the insurance company, the insuring public and 
that of the local agent is identical, and 

WHEREAS there is no provision in the by-laws of this association for a 
permanent committee to have charge of matters of joint interest; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the president of this association be 
instructed to appoint such a committee to consist of five members, including the 
president, who shall be the chairman, to be known as the conference committee, 
whose duty shall be to represent this association in all matters of common interest. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the secretary of the association be in- 
structed to advise the state insurance department of the appointment of such a 
committee, 

7 * . 

RESOLVED, that this association express its very great appreciation to its 
energetic president, Clyde Smith, and its ever faithful secretary, Phil Braun, for 
their unselfish service during the past year. 

7 - . 


To the local agents and local fire insurance companies of Detroit, we wish to 
express our hearty appreciation of their gracious hospitality extended to us during 
our visit to this city. 

*_ * ® 

WHEREAS it appears that the standard automobile public liability policy as 
at present written by the majority of stock companies does not afford coverage in 
respect to drivers of the ages of 14 and 15 years, which are legal ages in the state 
of Michigan, and 

WHEREAS in the judgment of the membership of this association, for various 
reasons such as providing better coverage and the meeting of competition, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the conference committee of this association be author- 
ized and instructed to communicate with the proper representatives of such stock 
casualty companies and urge upon them the advisability of the amendment of 
policy forms to include coverage for all persons of whatever ages as are permitted 
under the laws of this state to drive automobiles, 

* * 


RESOLVED, that our commendation is accorded the Michigan Fire & Marine, 
the Detroit Fire & Marine, Fire Association, and the Insurance Company of North 
America for their contributions toward the ultimate solution of the annex question. 

- 7 . 

We again express our loyalty to the National Association of Insurance Agents 
and efficient officers. We strongly support their efforts in raising the standard of 
insurance underwriting throughout the United States. 

We believe that the executive committee’s report given at the Buffalo meeting 
should be carried out, 

We further renew our pledge to support the declaration of good underwriting 
principles as set forth in the resolution passed at the Buffalo convention. 

ispecially do we pledge to President Frank R. Bell and his associate officers, 
who have so recently assumed administrative authority, our earnest support. 

. . - 

WHEREAS, we all recognize the great educational value of Fire Prevention 
Week, and 

WHEREAS, splendid material has been provided by the National Board and 
other organizations for distribution and assisting in properly conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this association urge upon its members 
the importance of cooperating with their fire departments and all other agencies 
in their communities to see that a ating campaign is instituted and conducted. 


RESOLVED, that it is the firm belief of this association that many of the prob- 
lems, troubles and differences of opinion that now prevail in insurance circles can 
be brought to a satisfactory adjustment by a strict application of the policy of 
conference and cooperation, which is a cardinal principle of both the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and the Michigan Association of Insurance Agents. 


== 








When the socialists (call them com- 
munists, if you like) have their way 
everything will be mutualized. 

Stockholders in a stock company have 
as their purpose the making of profit 
by the investment of capital, and rep- 
resent the capitalistic system, just as 
policyholders in a mutual insurance 
company do when they engage in their 
individual businesses. They invest cap- 
ital in flour mills, grocery stores, cot- 
ton mills, shoe factories or what not 
for the purpose of making a profit on 
their investments. 

When they become policyholders in a 
mutual insurance company (and become 
both insurants and insurers) they are 
actuated by entirely different motives; 
their purpose is the opposite of that 
which they had in investing in their 
various regular enterprises. In becom- 
ing mutual policyholders they are seek- 
ing to prevent insurance capital from 
making any profit. In their own lines 
of business they are capitalists; in the 
insurance side-line they are anti-capi- 
talists, and as such, so far as they go, 
they are at one with the socialists, who 
would not only prevent all private cap- 
ital from making a profit but would 
abolish private capital entirely. 

Funk & Wagnall’s Standard diction- 
ary says: “What socialists object to 
is not capital but the private capitalists. 
They desire to nationalize capital and 
to abolish capitalists as a distinct class 
by making everybody, as a member of 
the community, a capitalist.” 


yw a socialist orator goes into 
a factory, or mounts a soap box 
on a street corner, he tells the work- 
men that if they will eliminate the cap- 
italistic proprietors and themselves run 
(on the mutual plan) the factory 
where they are employed, they can di- 
vide among themselves the profits now 
made by the capitalistic proprietors, 
thereby securing more money for them- 
selves. He tells his hearers that there 
should be no private capitalists, and 
that if this suggestion is carried out 
there will eventually be none—that 
everything, everywhere, between every- 
body, will be equalized; that all private 
property will be abolished, that it will 
be absorbed into community property. 

Suppose all hands contribute funds 
“for their common benefit,” contribute 
everything they have, not only for in- 
surance but for everything they need. 
And suppose there is no profit, that— 
in accord with the rallying cry of the 
mutuals—everything is returned “at 
cost.” Everybody owns. everything 
and nobody owns anything. Then we 
have undiluted socialism. When we 
confine it to insurance, we have di- 
luted socialism. 

The logical development of the mu- 
tual idea is a community in which all 
enterprises are conducted co-operatively 
—those who need insurance run the in- 
surance companies, those who eat bread 
run the bakeries, those who wear shoes 
run the shoe factories, those who crave 
strong drink run the blind tigers. 


HEN there is no “profit” from any- 

thing, for or by anybody, and the 
losses are “in common,” then we shall 
have undiluted: socialism. Insurance 
and everything else will be “in com- 
mon.” Then the mutual salesman will 
have made good his constant cry— 
“Do away with capitalistic stockhold- 
ers and their dividends.” Then there 
will be no need for liability and com- 
pensation insurance companies, for 
there will be no distinction between 
employer and employee—all will be 
employers and all will be employees, 
Everything will be run on the mu- 
tual plan. Everybody will be jack- 
planed to a common (mutual) level. 
Insurance companies, stock and mutual, 
will cease to exist. If a citizen becomes 
sick or is injured—a possibility even 
in a socialistic community—the com- 
munity will cure or compensate. If he 
dies, his dependents will become wards 
of the community. If his house burns, 
the community will rebuild it. All this, 
provided the dreams of the socialists 
come true; and too that the mutual 
plan is carried to its logical conclusion. 








HE lure of mutual fire and casualty 

insurance is its cheapness, but 
cheapness is relative. Adulterated food, 
even if bought at a “bargain,” may im- 
pair health. Inferior medicine, irre- 
spective of the price, is a poor invest- 
ment. Insurance which does not in- 
sure is one of the most costly things 
on earth, though its promoters claim 
to sell it “at cost.” Stock insurance 
may be more expensive to buy but it 
is much cheaper to hold. 

Mushrooms are good to eat while 
toadstools are poisonous, yet they look 
so much alike that it takes an expert 
to tell the difference. Stock insurance 
is the only sound insurance, and the 
well-trained agent is essential to the 
efficient purchase of insurance. 

In closing may I quote, in support of 
my general argument, from the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, as follows: “In- 
surance is, for the most part, like every 
other product of human skill, best sup- 
plied to the market by those who make 
it their calling to produce it for gain.” 





Lott Made Flying Trip 


“Uncle” Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty, who made 
the chief address on the first day of the 
convention, left New York Tuesday 
evening, arrived in Detroit about noon, 
delivered his speech in the afternoon 
and left the same night for New York 
again. In other words, Uncle Edson 
made the trip to Detroit for the sole 
purpose of delivering a talk on mutual 
insurance to the agents of Michigan. 
This sacrifice of time on Mr, Lott’s part 
was greatly appreciated by the agents 
of Michigan. Mr. Lott is enthusiasti- 
cally received by local agents wherever 
he goes. They recognize in him a real 
friend. Few company officials have 
ever won such high favor with local 
agents as is enjoyed by Mr. Lott. 


Company Officials Present 

Company officials present at the Mich- 
igan gathering in addition to those on 
the program were F. A. Bach, vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit; 
Charles A. Reekie, secretary of the De- 
troit Fire & Marine; John A. Hanson, 
manager of the Detroit office of the 
Western Adjustment Company; A. F. 
Powrie, western manager of the Fire 
Association; George K. March, presi- 
dent of the Detroit National Fire, and 
W. P. Robertson, western manager of 
the Alliance of Philadelphia. 





At the banquet, one of the entertain- 
ment features that “went over big” was 
the village choir organized by William 
Tecumseh Benallack, agency superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Fire & Marine. 
This group of songsters consisted of 
Leo K. Hennes, Charles B. Bennett, 
John L. Dickinson, Phil J. Braun, W. 
P. Robertson and J. K. Livingston. 


They rendered a number of parodies, 
with hits on the speakers. 
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The Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland 


Announces the appointment, effective October Ist, of 
Mr. John L. Straughn as its manager for Detroit and 
for the State of Michigan. 


Mr. Straughn’s long association with the F. & D., his 
wide experience in Fidelity and Surety underwriting 
and the greatly broadened authority given his office 
assures our representatives and clients the highest type 
of service promptly rendered. 


We are also glad to announce the establishment of a 
Western executive office in the Illinois Merchants’ Bank 
Building, Chicago, thus adding further to the effective- 
ness and promptness of the service rendered by the 
Michigan office. 


SPENCER WELTON, Vice President 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland 


JOHN L. STRAUGHN, JAMES BAYLES 
Manager For Michigan JOHN G. YOST 
Dime Bank Building Managers 

Detroit, Michigan Western Executive Office 


Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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Inspiration of National Association 


By JAMES L. CASE 


HOSE who were fortunate enough 
T to attend the Buffalo convention 
last month, were deeply impre ssed 

by the “spirit” that ware in every 
session. It was by far the largest meet- 
ing ever held by the National Associa+ 
tion and many who were present said 
that it was the best. 
Be that as it may, 
membered as one particularly helpful 
and inspiring. Local agents were pres- 
ent from every section of the country, 
as were company executives and man- 
agers; general, district, and _ special 
agents, and in addition all of the sev- 
eral departments of the great American 
insurance business were there repre- 
sented in that one splendid convention. 


it will long be re- 





JAMES L. CASE 
Ex-President National Association 


It was a gathering of unusual import- 
ance for it demonstrated the fact, in 
no uncertain manner, that a close and 
sympathetic relationship does exist be- 
tween the several parties at interest. 


NNUAL meetings of insurance or- 

ganizations, and of recent years 
particularly, have been recognized fac- 
tors in the creation of better wnder- 
standings, as well as to help remove 
many of the unfortunate misunder- 
standings. An atmosphere of good fel- 
lowship is thereby created and many a 
man who left his home in a critical 
mood has returned thereto a different 
and a better person because of the in- 
spiration he received. 

Our National Association has always 
been heartily in favor of such meetings 
and a liberal portion of the success it 
has attained may be attributed to the 
fact that year after year local agents, 
from every section of the country, 
have come together for the purpose of 
discussing their various problems and 
to listen to words of wisdom upon sub- 
jects of vital interests and importance 
to the business as a whole, from the lips 
of men competent to instruct. 

Such experiences have been profitable 
and many an agent is a bigger and bet- 
ter man because of the knowledge he 
has so acquired and the inspiration he 
has received. I shall therefore ask you 
te consider with me some of the phases 
of the National \ssociation’s program 
that have served to inspire its members. 


[NSPIRATION has alwavs played a 
most important part in life, for those 
things that are most worth while are 
always accomplished by men who are 
inspired, or by those who radiate inspir- 
ation of the highest type. If such be 
true of individual it is equally so of or- 
ganizations and the National Associa- 
tion has proved its right to such dis- 


tinction, for its power and influence 
have grown with the passing years. 

Webster’s dictionary defines inspir- 
ation as “the art or power of exerting 
an elevating or a stimulating influence” 
and I am sure that every man who is 
present here tonight will cheerfully 
bear testimony to the fact that that is 
exactly what the National Association 
has done for him. Let us therefore 
consider four of the “ways and means” 
by which these results have been ac- 
complished: (1) By its ideals; (2) by 
its achievements; (3) by its present day 
policy; (4) by its friendships. 


O true success can ever be attained 

without ideals, for there must be 
a vision. When the founders of our 
association sought to express in words 
that for which they sought they did so 
even better than they knew. No code 
of ethics, in my opinion, could more 
accurately express the ideals and pur- 


James L. Case, former president of the National Association of Insur- 
| ance Agents, made a western trip, addressing the annual meetings of both 

the Wisconsin and Michigan Association. 
|| the evangelist of the National Association. 
that are necessary to arouse action and to create patriotism. Mr. Case dur- 
ing his official career with the National Association has visited all sections 


of the country and has made hundreds 


poses for which we stand than does the 
one short sentence: “To support right 
principles and to oppose bad practices 

The accomplishments of the past and 
our hope for the future have been and 
must be builded upon this foundation. 

“Tf a thing is right we are for it but 
if it is wrong we are against it” is but 
expressing the sentiment in other words. 
Review if you will the history of the 
years and you will find that this thought 
has always guided those who have lead, 
as well as those who have followed, 
for no permanent success can be at- 
tained without the application of right 
principles and correct practices. 

The local agent may therefore well 
be proud of the record of his associa- 
tion. Its ideals have always been high 
and worthy and we of today are inspir- 
ed to give and to do our best in order 
that they may be maintained and up- 
held indefinitely. 


nor the 
length the 
You are fa- 


HIS is neither the time 

place to discuss at 
achievements of the years. 
miliar with them. You have profited 
by them. You are practicing many of 
them in your every-day affairs. 

Think for a moment, and imagine if 
you can, what courage it took to stand 
for some of the reforms of the business 
a quarter of a century ago 

We are today passing through a per- 
iod of reconstruction following the 
years of the great world war. Insur- 
ance has played and is playing a most 
important part therein. 

Let me ask you a question: “Could 
the business of this country for the 
last ten years have been successfully 
and safely conducted had the practices 
of the ’80 or of the ’90s been in vogue, 
and the attitude of companies and 
agents towards each other been the 
same as it was then? 

Simply impossible. 


| ha the companies and the agents 
have since reached a better under- 
standing and have a reasonable regard 
and respect one for the other. Be- 
cause a fair and proper basis has been 
determined concerning “rebating,” 
“overhead writing,” “ownership of ex- 
pirations,” “proper rules,” “forms,” 
“methods,” the insurance business as 


a whole has been able to protect the 
interests of the nations of the world. 

Insurance today is a veritable “prop 
of credit” and no business, however 
large or however small, is safe without 
it. In making possible these accom- 
plishments the National Association has 
done its part, and done it well. We 
of today should therefore be inspired 
to attempt an even larger service. 


= it be true, as some have said, and 

believe it is, that the power and 
the influence of the National Associa- 
tion was never so great as it is today, 
it naturally follows that you and I, 
and every other member, must support 
and encourage its present day policy. 
Many of us have given of our best of 
time, of strength, of brain and of money 
to make it so. The task has not been 
easy but just so long as we maintain a 
policy of conference, cooperation, con- 
ciliation and coordination, as between 


Mr. Case might well be called 
He has the enthusiasm and fire 


of friends in every direction. 








the companies and the agents and the 
public, I have absolutely no fear of 
what the future has in store. We must 
stand first, last and all the time for 
“better agents,” “better companies” and 

“better educated public,” and may it 
be that we shall keep “everylastingly 
at it” day in and day out, in season and 
out of season, until the goal is reached. 

Such a program cannot fail. Depend- 
able, efficient service is the need of the 
hour and the public, to, must do its 
part as well, 


HE important events which have 

taken place in the insurance world 
in recent weeks, and in still more re- 
cent days, should serve to make us rea- 
lize the absolute necessity of “a square 
deal” by and between the several inter- 
ests. 

There are many sides to as many 
different questions and if proper solu- 
tions are to be found a sincere desire 
and purpose “to give as well as take” 
must be manifested by all. 

I believe that the National Associa- 
tion occupies a unique position and if 
its present day policy is consistently 
practiced, as well as preached, by every 
member, in every state, at all times and 
under all conditions, we will be able to 
contribute materially to a definite and 
a satisfactory settlement of some of 
these difficult and perplexing problems. 


M* admiration for the National As- 
sociation and for what it has done, 
is doing, and 1 believe will continue to 
do, is very great. It has inspired many 
by its “ideals,” its “achievements,” as 
well as by its “present day policy.” 

The “friendships” which it creates, 
however, serve to make such an inspir- 
ation all but perfect. 

“If a man would have friends he must 
show himself friendly” and the agent 
who practices this principle has secured 
for himself a treasure that is priceless; 
one that money can not buy.  Friend- 
ships have helped to solve many dif- 
ficult problems and they inspire one to 
do his best as well as to render a bet- 
ter service. I know from experience 
that such a_ statement is absolutely 
true. I covet nothing more sincerely 
for President Bell and his associates, 


who have so recently assumed the ad- 


ministrative responsibility of the associ- 
ation, than that they may have your 
friendship. 

You may endorse their acts; you 
may give them your support; you may 
pour your money at their feet, but un- 
less they have your friendship they 
cannot serve you as they would. ; 

The National Association has had a 
worthy past and the future is full of 
opportunity. Therefore because of the 
ideals and its accomplishments, both 
past and present; because of its untold 
possibilities let us one and all seek to 
catch the inspiration that will help to 
keep the National Association indefin- 
itely as an organization that possesses 
the “power to exert a stimulating in- 








FRED GUEN 
Detroit, Mich 
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fluence” upon all with whom it comes 
in contact. 


Secretary's Report 


HE annual report of the secretary- 
treasurer, Phil. J. Braun, read as 
follows: 

“In the last annual report, made be- 
fore the 24th annual convention of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, at Flint, the secretary reported 
311 paid members. Since this meeting 
we have gained 113 new members, 90 
being brought in by field men, to whom 
we are greatly indebted. We have been 
forced to drop three from the roll. This 
gives us at present a membership of 
422, 41 of whom as yet have not paid 
their last year dues, and should be drop- 
ped from the roll, within the next few 
weeks, if their dues are not paid. 

“My records indicate that out of 
this membership but 29 members are 
paying 5 per year, 71 are paying 
$10 per vear and over 300 members are 
paying the minimum $5 per year. Please 
bear in mind that our state association 
pays betvieen $5 and $6 per member to 
the National Association for dues each 
year, so that every member should be 
fair to the association and himself and 
pay his dues according to the graded 
scale of dues under which we are oper- 
ating. Our graded scale is consider- 
ably lower than that of any other state 
association that I know of, and, it would 
seem that a revision of the same was in 
order at this time.” 





The Michigan Fire & Marine invited 
agents to make its office headquarters 
while in Detroit, and the officials of the 
company did the entertaining through- 
out the convention. 
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Only “Scratching Surface” in Surety 


VERY business develops “cant” 
E; phrases—bromides—peculiar to it- 

self. The one most frequently 
heard when surety men get together to 
discuss the potentialities of the business 
is, “the surface hasn’t yet been 
scratched.” 

That statement, if true, is at once a 
challenge and a reproach to every ener- 
getic and progressive surety executive 
who hears it. 

If, when we say the surface hasn’t 
vet been scratched, we are describing a 
condition, the logical sequence of ideas 
is—why and what are we going to do 
about it? 

First I think we must convince many 
agents that they really want to know 
the answer, and show them that it 
will pay them to make a_ systematic 
effort to write the business. 


T IS generally conceded that fidelity 
| and surety premiums taken by and 
large through the year return more net 
profit to the agent than any other line 
he writes. 

The live agent already in business, with 
his overhead gnawing constantly at the 


] 





SPENCER WELTON 
Vice-President Fidelity & Deposit 


profit balance, with his expenses of all 
kinds getting bigger and bigger month 
by month and year by year, has in the 
undeveloped surety business in the aver- 
age town a field which can easily make 
the difference between profit and loss 
on the whole plant. 

The history of surety is that the 
business goes ahead all the time. In 
hard times the judicial and fidelity lines 
boom; in good times the volume goes 
up on contract bonds, and public offi- 
cial and depository bonds increase in 
number and volume year after year no 
matter what happens to the country as 
a whole. 

_ Two years ago when fire premiums 
fell off and when premiums in the mis- 
cellaneous lines dropped as well, many 
agents who had surety companies in 
their offices found they had a strong 
anchor to windward. j 


HE surety agent can do business 

- in the small town or the big city 
with the lawyer or the layman, the 
banker or the builder, the druggist or 
the dry-goods merchant, all the way up 
and down Main street and out through 
the suburbs of the town. 

Since I am talking chiefly from the 
Standpoint of agents who live in the 
smaller communities, I want to give 
you a few examples of what can be 
done in the way of development in 
those small communities. 


By SPENCER WELTON 


HERE is a town in Arkansas with 

a population of 600 which last year 
produced premiums for one company 
amounting to $413.52. That was made 
up of one judicial, two depository and 
five fidelity bonds and four burglary 
policies. 

There is a town in Tennessee with 
5,500 population which last year pro- 
duced premiums of $5,899. That was 
made up of 13 fidelity, 27 judicial, seven 
contract, five public official bonds and 
four burglary policies. 

In Wisconsin there is a town with a 
population of 4,553 which last year pro- 
duced 62 bonds, fairly equally divided 
between contract, public official, and 
judicial, at total premiums of $4,680. 

In New York state there is a town 
with a population of 2,157 which last 
year wrote 27 public official, three judi- 
cial, 11 contract and three fidelity bonds 
with total premiums of $2,509. 

I know a town in Virginia with a 
population of 100 in which one agency 
last year produced premiums amounting 
to $1,298 and the business was made up 
of public official, judicial, depository 
and fidelity bonds. 

A town of 700 population in Kentucky 
produced $688. 

These instances could be multiplied 
indefinitely, but they are supplied only 
to anticipate the objection of the man 


everything that is written in the com- 
munity. 

All mercantile and industrial estab- 
lishments should have fidelity bonds 
covering employes who handle or have 
access to money or property which is 
easily convertible into cash. All offi- 
cials of local fraternal orders and pri- 
vate educational and _ semi-charitable 
institutions should be bonded. 


ECAUSE of the size of the pre- 

miums contract business usually has 
the strongest appeal to the aggressive 
agent. Most communities are right 
now engaged on a building campaign 
to catch up with the building programs 
which had to be abandoned during the 
war and subsequently thereto on ac- 
count of the high price of labor and 
material. 

In addition to the construction of 
public buildings such as school houses, 
court houses, churches, asylums, post- 
offices, city halls, and office buildings, a 
tremendous amount of state road work 
is being done, under which general 
head may be included bridges, sewers 
and paving jobs in municipalities. 

Almost always the general contrac- 
tors and frequently the sub-contractors 
are required to give bonds. 

The wise agent cultivates the archi- 


tects and the engineers. He secures 


Spencer Weltcn, vice-president of the Fidelity & Deposit, is head of 


the production department of that company. 
been on a chautauqua circuit among the state associations. 


This year Mr. Welton has 
He spoke be- 


fore the mid-winter conference of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Asheville, N. C. At that time, it was suggested to Mr. Welton 
that he prepare a simple surety selling talk, which he did. 


in the small town that there is no busi- 
ness to be had in his community. 


HE most obvious thing for the new 

surety agent to do is to sit down 
with the rate book, go over the index 
and check those lines which exist or 
which he thinks can be developed in 
his community, then begin making up 
a list of prospects—people to call upon 
and write 10. 

The list can be made up in various 
ways, depending upon the size of the 
town—personal acquaintances as they 
occur to you, banks, lawyers, lists taken 
from telephone books and from your 
ledger. 

The ledger list is the best, for almost 
every person on it is, or will be, in need 
of surety in some form, and being on 
your books means that the biggest half 
of the work is done—you have already 
scld yourself. 


HEN a man puts up a business 

building and starts a hardware or 
dry-goods store in it, the agent imme- 
diately calls on him and tries to sell 
him fire insurance. At the same time 
he ought to solicit and write the fidelity 
bonds on his employes. 

When a contractor gets a job to im- 
prove a section of a state highway the 
agent ought to write the contract bond 
as well as compensation insurance. 

Begin with the banks—every bank 
takes some form of fidelity protection 
and frequently distributes it among sev- 
eral agents. It may be in the shape of 
schedule bonds on its employes; bank- 
ers’ blanket bonds, or burglary and 
hold-up protection. 


F you properly cultivate your banks, 
they would not only give you at least 
a share of their direct business but be 
of the greatest possible service in sup- 
plying leads to fiduciary bonds, contract 
bonds, mortgagee bonds, in fact, about 


financial statements and complete de- 
tailed information about contractors 
who are likely to bid, sends it to the 
company man who handles the under- 
writing in his territory, gets in advance 
authorization to sign the bonds, and 
attends contract lettings, ready to write 
the bond on the spot if it is possible to 
do so. 


HEN you read the local paper read 

it not only as news but with an 
eye to leads for bonds, items about pro- 
jected public work, in fact construction 
work of any kind’ suggests Lunds. 

Recently, I went into the office of an 
agent in West Virginia. He was sitting 
at his desk reading his local paper and 
the biggest headline at the top of the 
page told of a big road contract that 
had been let that morning. 

Strange as it may seem, the item had 
no special significance for him—it had 
not occurred to him to try to write the 
bond although the contractor’s office 
was just two blocks from where he was 
sitting at that moment. 

The $4,000 premium 
body else as a result. 


HERE will be one or two judicial 
bonds required with almost every 


litigation. From time to time properties 
are handled under the supervision of 
some court by men other than the own- 
ers of the property. 

The giving of judicial bonds is al- 
most entirely controlled by attorneys 
who handle litigation or who advise in 
connection with the administration of 
estates. So cultivate the attorneys, par- 


went to some- 


ticularly those who have the largest 
probate practice. 
The agent should keep closely in 


touch with the offices in which most of 
the public official bonds are filed, such 
as the register of wills, city comptrol- 
lers, town clerks, etc. 

He can very readily get together a 


tabulated list of just what officials and 
their assistants have to give bonds, 
their terms of office, how and when 
elected or appointed, the amounts of 
the bonds, and whether or not the pre- 
miums for the bonds are paid out of 
public funds 

The names of the men who will be 
candidates for these publi 
easily 
So the agent may know in advance 
what bonds must be given and fairly 
lefinitely just who will have to give 
em, 


N' YT long ago I called upon an agent 
in an Ohio town. Sitting in his 
office I observed a swinging door which 
seemed to lead into an entirely separate 
establishment next door, and I inquired 
what the connection was 

I was told that the 
door was an automobile sales agent’s 
and that the insurance agent and the 
head of the auto sales agency had been 
intimate friends for many years and 
that, their places of business 
joined, a swinging door had been put 
in. 


othces are 
ascertained 


a 
tl 


building next 


since 








JOHN W. NEWALL 
Flint, Mich, 


I inquired of the insurance agent 
whether his motor dealer friend next 
door had all his clerks covered by fidel- 
ity bonds, to which he replied it never 
occurred to him to ask. 

So we went next door and within a 
half-hour closed him for a bond cover- 
ing all his employes. Just that morn- 


ing his cashier had been found $600 
short in his accounts. 
HEN Mr. Volstead prepared his 


celebrated rider to the blanket bond 
known as the constitution of the United 
States, he perhaps unintentionally, but 
none the less certainly, increased your 
opportunities for business getting. 
Under the prohibition act the United 
States government requires bonds cov- 
ering permits for the manufacture of all 
classes of distilled 
bonds for the withdrawal of alcohol for 
manufacturing or scientific purposes. 
Under the prohibition act bonds must 
be given before securing permission tor 
the sale or use of alcohol or whiskey. 
All druggists and hospitals that an- 
nually use more than 60 gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits are compelled to file similar 
bonds. 
Some of 


spirits as well as 


these may be written in 
every community and in many commu- 
nities it is possible to write bonds cov- 
ering cigar, cigarette, tobacco manutac- 
turers, oleomargarine manutacturers 
and others of the same sort. 

The amount of commission that he 
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may get for any specific bond may 
have no significance whatever as com- 
pared to the total amount of business 
that may reach his office following the 
original transaction. 

So don’t turn down a small bond just 
because the premium on that particular 
piece of business is inconsequential. 

In New York state recently a $4,000 
premium was collected as the result of 
the good-will of a letter-carrier engen- 
dered by writing his personal bond for 
several years at 50 cents per annum. 


N your advertising don’t overlook the 

i;news column! 

Editors and reporters are eager for 
live news topics—stories with a kick. 

You remember the cub reporter was 
told that if a dog bit a man that was 
distressing, but it a man bit a dog, it 
was news. 

If you write the biggest bond ever 
known in your section—if you bond 
some important public official or write 
the bond on some municipal building 
they will print that and use your name 
but they will give you more space and 
you will get more advertising if you 
develop some unusual or hitherto un- 
heard of coverage. 
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Annual Address of the 


HE achievements of another 
T twelve months have passed and I 

now wish to give you a report of 
my stewardship for the past year, I 
am also venturing to offer some sug- 
gestions that I should like to have you 
act upon in this convention. 

The past year has been a very stren- 
uous one, especially the four months 
when the legislature was in session, and 
that session emphasizes the fact that 
we as agents have a, duty that we owe 
the public, the companies and ourselves 
that we can not leave for the other fel- 
low to perform. It is much easier to let 
some one else do it, but, the trouble is 
that he may be leaving it for you and 
as a consequence it is left undone. 


OU are all more or less familiar with 

so-called “Senate Bill 69” and which 
was finally made into a law after some 
25 or 30 amendments had been added, 
you also know that the qualification bill, 
after having been passed by the house, 
died in the archives of the senate com- 
mittee and no member of that committee 
did or has given any reason why the 
bill should not have been reported out. 

I am more firmly convinced than ever 
that a good qualification law, properly 
administered, will prove the solution of 
half the insurance troubles of the state. 

also believe that had we had such a 
law that there would have been no just 
excuse or reason for the rating bill. 

During the past year automobile fire 
and theft rates at Saginaw, Bay City 
and Flint were reduced to the same level 
as those in force in the balance of the 
state, and this through the sole efforts 
of your secretary, Phil J. Braun. 


IRE Prevention Week will soon be 

here and it would seem that this is 
an opportunity for the Michigan agents 
to impress upon the minds of the pub- 
lic the fact that losses make rates, and 
I recommend that the agents in every 
locality organize a committee to take 
the matter in charge and through the 
local luncheon clubs and other similar 
organizations make this “Fire Preven- 
tion Week” an annual affair as it is 
only by this closer contact with the 
public that we can make them under- 
stand that the insurance people are 
working for their interests and not for 
the premiums and commissions alone; 
furthermore, I suggest that the incom- 
ing president appoint a fire prevention 
committee to have general charge of 
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By CLYDE B. SMITH 


the work 
been very 


in Michigan. This | has 
successful in other states 


At Flint last year you voted for the 
appointment of regional vice presi- 
dents and for the division of the state 
into as many districts with a view of 
holding mid-year meetings in order to 
bring the agents of various sections of 
the state closer together; the vice-presi- 


dents were appointed but, due to legis- 


lative matters, the organizations were 
never perfected. 
Since our 1922 meeting, New York 


has tried this plan and it has proven 
very successful; there is no reason why 
it should not work out the same in 
Michigan, at least it is worth the effort. 

There should be a local exchange in 
every city of over 3,000 population, 
there is not the slightest reason why 
insurance agents should not meet at 
least twice a month. If you will try this 
out for a vear you will find that your 
competitor is not such a bad fellow after 
all and the probability is that he has 
been waiting, the same as yourself for 
an invitation. What we need is more 
confidence in each other. The idea has 
been advanced that membership in a 
local exchange should be necessary for 
membership in the state and national 
association. I only trust that the incom- 
ing officers will find the time to develop 
the organization along these lines. 


ORE or less has been said, during 

the past few years, of the so-called 
“Jumbo Lines” and there is a serious 
question in the minds of many local 
agents that the size of lines may be in- 
creased to such a point that the small 
and medium sized companies will be 
eliminated, and after this it would be 
but a step to a salaried representative 
for the few large companies left; you 
can readily see that the local agent 
would suffer accordingly. Personally, I 
am not sure that this is not more im- 
portant than the “Annex” question and 
while I do not advocate $1,000 or $2,000 
policies, I do believe that the preserva- 
tion of the smaller company is the sal- 
vation of the local agency system. 

The report of Commissioner Hands, 
just issued, shows that the insurance 
companies operating in Michigan paid 
to the state in taxes during 1922 over 
$1,900,000 while the expenses of the de- 
partment were $46,500. 

Since the recent agitation over under- 
writers agencies started it is a great deal 
of satisfaction to note that both the 
Michigan Fire & Marine and the De- 
troit Fire & Marine have withdrawn 
from the Niagara-Detroit Underwriters 
at the cost of a considerable volume of 
premiums to themselves. 


OU all read at least one or more 

of the insurance periodicals and it 
seems unnecessary for me to say but a 
word regarding the achievements of the 
National Association the past year. It 
should be sufficient to say that there 
has never been a president of the na- 
tional organization who has done more 
for the association than James L. Case, 
who has just retired, after two years 
as president; during that time he trav- 
eled over 50,000 miles and no one dare 
say how many meetings he addressed, 
and for this he received not one cent 
beyond his expenses, neither do any of 
the officers of the state or national as- 
sociation, except the national secretary, 
receive any recompense for the time 
that they give or the work that they do. 
They are making this aaqeense for your 
business and for my busine In view 
of these facts should we an; co-operate 
in every possible way 

The national meeting next year will 
no doubt be held in Milwaukee and it 
is to be hoped that Michigan will be 
well represented at that meeting. At Buf- 
falo there were not to exceed a dozen 
agents from this state present, and five 
of those were from Lansing. 


URING the past year John P. Old 

was district governor of the Ro- 
tarians and through his efforts Claris 
Adams of Indianapolis made eight or 
ten talks before the various Rotary 
clubs of the state and any one who had 
the privilege of hearing him knows that 
the thanks of this association are due 
both these gentlemen for bringing to 
the attention of the Rotarians some of 
the facts of the insurance business that 
the average business man is not famil- 
iar with. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the 
legislature a few agents got together 
and decided that a little publicity might 
be a good thing for the people of: this 
state. We felt that due to the fact that 
sO many mis-statements had been made 
relative to our business, that at least 
some effort should be made to counter- 
act them. I appointed George Brown, 
member of the house from Detroit, as 
chairman of a publicity committee. He 
has undertaken a survey of conditions 
throughout the state and you will be 
given the opportunity of hearing his re- 
port later. I wish to add that the ex- 


penses connected with this committee 
were arranged for by interested local 


agents and not paid by the association. 

Your president and secretary were 
present at the June meeting of the two 
field clubs at Ottawa Beach and pre- 
sented to them the necessity of a larger 
membership in the state association and 
asked them'to assist us in securing new 
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members, not so much that we needed 
the money, but that they needed us and 
we needed the co-operation of every 
agent in the state. This has resulted in a 
very nice increase in membership for 
which our thanks are due those field 
men who have given their time to this 
work. 


M* experience has proven to me be- 
yond a doubt that we must take 
the public into our confidence more than 
we aa in the past, show our clients 
that we are working for their interests, 
that they make their own rates and that 
prevention of fires will directly affect 
their insurance premiums. Furthermore 
let us do our utmost to show the pub- 
lic and the legislature that 
competent agents make competent serv- 
ice. Not for one moment should we 
think of keeping anyone out of the busi- 
ness provided he shows a sincere desire 
to be of real benefit to his clients but 
we must eliminate the “commission 
grabber” if we are to bring our business 
to the plane where it belongs. 

Above all do not apologize to anyone 
for the fact that you are an insurance 
agent. The total insurance prémiums 
paid in Michigan last year were in round 
figures $88,000,000 and we can at least 
agree that this is a very sizable business. 
These premiums paid for over $1,500,000,- 
000 of life insurance, and over $3,000,- 
000,000 of insurance written by the fire 
companies, in addition to this was the 
casualty business on which no net 
amount of insurance could be deter- 
mined. 

As you know I was a company man 
for some 10 years and have just fin- 
ished my fourth year as a local agent, 
consequently I feel that I am fairly well 
qualified to speak on the mutual rela- 
tions of companies and agents. I want 
to say right now that the interests of 
both are identical and I feel that every 
effort must be made by both to get the 


incoming 


other’s viewpoint and to endeavor in 
every way to do everything that will 
tend to bring about greater harmony 


between the two. 

Let us hope that all interested parties 
will be charitable to the other’s faults 
and in this way bring about a condition 
that will result in profit to the insuring 
public and the companies as well as 
ourselves. 
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Cleaning 


discuss the work being done in 

Pennsylvania through the _ instru- 
mentality of insurance advisory boards, 
some 37 of which have been organized, 
embracing the 67 counties of our state, 
which is about 10,000 square miles les- 
ser in area than the whole of England, 
has a population of between 9 and 10 
millions, or more than in the entire 
Dominion of Canada, and annually li- 
censes about 37,000 individuals to sell 
insurance. 

I cannot but offer that when an in- 
surance department or any branch of 
state or federal government is inad- 
equately equipped to do that which you 
and I think it is required to do, the 
fault is yours and mine. If the remedy 
is too slow, in the political aspect of 
things, a volunteer organization of 
neighbors can and should erect a local 
form of government. Mainly, I don’t 
want a blacksmith telling me how to 
run the insurance business; and an un- 
dertaker doesn’t want an insurance man 
to advise him how to handle the last 
rites for $150 per rite. In other words, 
I want the business I am in, insurance, 
fostered by the normal individuals in 


| WAS asked to appear before you and 
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the same business with me. In a word, 
that is the reason for the origin of the 
insurance advisory boards of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PECIFICALLY, if Johnny Jones or 

his Sister Sue, residing any place in 
Pennsylvania, desire to engage in the 
insurance business as agent or broker, 
it is incumbent upon the family first 
to disclose that they have undergone 
reasonable preparation, intently studied 
the text of policies, read certain stat- 
utes (as required by the insurance de- 
partment) have a sense of responsibility 
toward the public, to extent that insur- 
ance isn’t an “easy money” game, but 
to the contrary, a service game. They 
must disclose that they are sensible 
of the fact that payment of a license fee 
is the least important thing in their 
merry young lives, and that insurance 
isn’t to be “taken on” as a life-saver by 
those who have failed in every other 
line or boasted vicarious careers at 
home or abroad, and that covering the 
property of one’s self or employers to 
“save” commissions isn’t within good 
practices or statutes. John and his sis- 
ter cannot evade appearing in person 
before representative men and women 
of and in the insurance business sitting 
as advisory boards in various locali- 
ties. John and his sister cannot go to 
the state capitol and come home with a 
license. It has been done once or twice 
by stress of circumstances but mighty 
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By THOMAS B. DONALDSON 


infrequently, and is not apt to happen 
again. In other words, we have been 
tightening up the lines! It had to be! 


HE advisory boards of Pennsylvania 
have far greater scope and pur- 
poses than merely examining or aiding 
in preparing applicants for license, But 
their major activity has been in coping 
with “applicants for license; and it has 
been an educational matter from start 
to finigh of no small benefit to the board 
members. Their greatest achievement 
has been the unwritten thing. In other 
words, by their presence, the individ- 
ual in no sense fitted to enter the in- 
surance business and in no sense view- 
ing it with proper sincerity has been 
discouraged from applying for license. 
I want to be emphatic on one issue. 
No plan of the sort can possibly be 
successful if for an instant it is headed 
by an organization which permits of 
comments and criticisms against mutu- 
als, reciprocals, stock carriers. No volun- 
teer movement is sucessful without a 
paid clerical and executive staff, an 
office open at all hours, and the broad- 
est possible ultimate. If you think you 
need statutes to permit of any volun- 
teer movement, I say you do not. Com- 
mon sense and educational plans out- 
distance all the statutes in the world. 
We haven’t, in Pennsylvania, a line in 
any statute recognizing the advisory 





of qualifications laws. 
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at insurance conventions is going to 
be a constant menace until prizes and 
betting on the links is banned—cut it 
down to 50 days and put a shoulder to 
the wheel, and dip into your pocket, to 
aid a general volunteer organization of 
insurance folk in your state of general 
sort and an organization of special sort, 
devoted, for instance, to the life, fire, 
casualty business, 


HE first obligation—at least I think 

so—of any man or woman in the in- 
surance business is to take from the 
shoulders of the insurance department 
a mass of annoying burdens which 
never belonged there but which have 
been shifted there as a result of pass- 
ing-the-buck by you and me. 

I have heard so much of “necessary 
reforms in the insurance business.” I 
have read a mass of resolutions passed 
at various insurance conventions. All 
of them suggest a clean-up but none of 
them tells how to do it! All of them 
are unanimously voted for, and the con- 
ventions adjourn and call it a day’s 
work. The enthusiasm is noticeable 
for the reason that resolutions whack- 
ing an evil seem, always, to refer to the 
crimes and omissions of the other fel- 
low, but not yourself. Billy Sunday’s 
great success was in making you, or me, 
feel certain that his excoriations were 
meant for the man sitting next to us, 
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board plan, but we have the plan in 
operation. If any prospective statute 
tries to interfere with it rather than rec- 
ognize it, the legislative halls will see 
the Dempsey—Firpo battle re-staged, 
and the plan won’t go through the 
ropes. 


HE insurance department of a state 

was never destined to conduct the 
insurance business. Basically it is to 
regulate it. But regulation has nothing 
to do with forms of contract between 
agents and companies or wrangles be- 
tween insured and agents and compan- 
ies; nothing to do legally with the func- 
tions of judges and juries in a technical 
sense. The very fact that inSurance is so 
brain-stormingly technical has resulted 
in regulating insurance departments 


to the lesser end of things important 
in state government, if the budget 
allowance to departments is indica- 


tive of anything, except starvation, in 
the political cycles of*our so-called 
American democracy. Democracy is 
the privilege we enjoy of remaining 
away from the polls on election day. 
Democracy is the privilege we have of 
yowling about a “low-brow” state or 
federal government, administered by 
those whom we did not vote for or by 
those whom we did not vote against. 
There is nothing impersonal about a 
government, and there is nothing im- 
personal about anything in your life 
or mine. Whatever is impersonal, isn’t 
civilization. 

If you want your state insurance de- 
partment or health department or edu- 
cational department to be that which 
you think it should be, take to yourself 
the burden of helping to make it what it 
should be. If you play golf 100 days 
out of the year—and golfitis especially 


and you and I always felt so much 
purer than the other fellow after an 
evening with “Billy.” 


LACING the examination of appli- 

cants for licenses as agent, broker, 
solicitor in the hands of the men and 
women in the business, rather than to 
permit an unequipped and overworked 
and undermanned and underpaid and 
necessarily somewhat disinterested in- 
surance department to be the court of 
last resort, is quite as revolutionary as 
for you and me to spend less money 
than we earn. 

Whenever revolutionary things are 
tried, someone must sacrifice his other- 
wise normal disposition, his holidays, 
his personal funds, his money-making 
time. For some reason, Heaven des- 
tined a handful of individuals in every 
community and every vocation of life 
to be the martyrs wearing sack cloth 
and streaks of ashes and to be, in the 
course of their duties, referred to as 
egotists, fanatics, swell-heads, fakirs 
and what not. But, in the long run, it 
appears to be an irrefutable conclusion 
that the scoffers and hooters simply 
didn’t belong! They are always “re- 
signing” from something, and by their 
resignation think they establish their 
points of view. As a matter of fact 
the “resigner” from the cabinet of a 
president or a directorate or an advis- 
ory board is a smelt-brained individual 
who is a rank outsider, a misfit and 
with a wide streak of saffron down his 
back. We have had three or four re- 
signers from our boards in Pennsyl- 
vania. We would have asked for their 
resignation if they had not resigned, 
because they were incompetent and stu- 
pid. They were always wrong because 
entirely selfish. I refer to this be- 
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Out the Agency Ranks 


cause you may be contemplating fur- 
thering a movement in this state to 
achieve on a par with the work now 
being done in Pennsylvania. 


[* you goon faith in your own busi- 
ness, you are unable to stand the 
caustic pf oe thon of the small-minded 
folk, that is no reason why you should 
join the ranks of scoffers; but it is all] 
the more reason why you should do- 
nate, and liberally, from your pocket- 
book to permit those who carry on the 
work for your benefit to avail them- 
selves of competent individuals to attend 
to details. 1] doubt that the head of 
any volunteer movement has in any 
way profited by his work. He may 
gain popularity but such is the greatest 
of time-takers and of great cost in ac- 
tual expenditure and sacrifice of time 
and nervous energy. I am always for 
a leader, if he is a competent man. I 
am willing to back-him-up at all times, 
We think we do not want leaders; but 
we do! We want leaders to decide for 
us, because thinking is painful and de- 
cision is agonizing. We draw our con- 
clusions from newspaper headlines, and 
for instance, we marvel at the domi- 
nance of what is known as the Farm 





LEO K. HENNES 
Detroit 
Bloc and the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Do you think those two organizations 
grew on trees, overnight? They came 
apace for the very reason that there 
does not exist in America a comparable 
organization of insurance salesmen or 
home offices. And that reason is and 
has been the downright disinclination 
of insurance men and women to pay 
unusually competent people a competent 
wage to care for the interests of in- 
surances. As I told a group of agents 
in Maryland, not long since, the aver- 
age insurance man will pose as good 
fellow, join two or three country clubs, 
sport a car or two, but when it comes 
to asking him to contribute a $10 bill 
annually for the cause of insurance he 
shrivels within his shell like a turtle. 


HATEVER is the matter with the 

insurance business is the same 
thing that ails you and me. It begins 
with you and me! Talk isn’t going to 
correct it. Definite plans in black and 
white surpass 10 years of talk. Yow 
cannot convince me that anything 1s 
grievously wrong with the insurance 
business. The rare instance of an ef- 
ror, omission, unfortunate litigation, 
doesn’t prove that the business 1S 
wrong. It proves that it is right. That 
which you and I consider wrong 1S 
simply what may be termed “looseness” 
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in the business. But by the very in- 
ternational scope of insurance it is apt 
to be loose. “Looseness” would be hard 
to define; but you know what | mean. 

The most unforgivable “looseness” 
has been and is the riotous issuing of li- 
censes to those who imagine they want 
to go into the insurance business. It 
is so definitely “loose,” until one faces 
the local intricacies, that it allures a 
Whatever is gotten cheaply or 


man, 
easily, a license or anything, isn’t 
worth while and never will be. But, 
the “looseness” is the fault directly of 


the wilful endorser of the applicant. Our 
insurance departments have been put 
fat on their backs by the untoward 
deluge of applicants for licenses. 


N your opinion and mine, it is incum- 

bent upon insurance departments to 
investigate each applicant; but the task 
is simply impossible and will continue to 
be such. Therefore, the correction of 
“looseness” begins, like charity, at 
home. But it doesn’t have to end at 
home! The Pennsylvania advisory 
boards are local units; local investiga- 
tion and examination units; local boards 
of authority; working arms of the in- 
surance department. Not once in 50 
times, to date, have their findings been 
overridden or ignored. Mistakes occur, 
of course, but in a revolutionary plan 
of the sort, revolutionary in that it is 
actually placing things upon even keel, 
one should not ask 100 per cent of per- 
fection, let alone achieve it. 


RECENTLY said to a member of the 

Board who had a complaint and he 
was right in his findings but he pre- 
sented a tremendous problem for con- 
sideration and action—that if matters 
were all right we’d have no use for ad- 
visory boards. If civilization were per- 
fect we'd not be taxed to pay police. 
As a specimen of police work by the 
boards: Recently a foreigner came up 
for examination and expressed great 
indignation that he had to submit to 
examination, He stated that the board 
was a joke, that he had always sold 
insurance under a license held by his 
father, and didn’t need to bother “mit 
enny Poard.” In three days’ time he 
came back with his “tongue hanging 
out,” trying to make amends. His 
father and he are not licensed at pres- 
ent; and, Heaven willing, they will not 
be. Any volunteer organization which 
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emcee Problems Taken Up 
At Agents’ Executive Session 


N executive session, for agents 

only, was held Wednesday even- 

ing. This was anew departure for 
the Michigan association. In the Past 
there have been no executive sessions, 
but the Michigan association has been 
faced with so many important and 
troublesome problems during the past 
year that it was felt that there should be 
a free and open discussion of the out- 
standing questions now before the 
agents in the Wolverine state. At first, 
the newspaper men _ present were 
barred, but George Brown, chairman of 
the publicity committee of the Michi- 
gan association, urged the officers and 
members to permit the insurance news- 
paper men to sit in at the gathering. 
He declared that the insurance press 
could not be expected to exhibit a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
of the Michigan association if they 
were debarred from any of its gather- 


doesn’t come a cropper with trouble 
once in a while is useless and dead. 


I want to offer that if 
you are not prepared to contribute 
your money or your time, either or 
both, in a reform movement of the sort 
in this state, if you are not prepared ta 
stand shoulder to shoulder with your 
insurance commissioner and overlook 
your grouches when he may rule 
against you, if you cannot overlook 
your own importance, which after all 
is solely your own idea of yourself, and 
if you cannot, when irritation threat- 
ens, as it will, resolve your features 1n- 
to a grin and realize that your idea of 
what another man does_ seemingly 
wrong in his ‘dea of what is right, don’t 
ally yourself as a prospective “boob re- 
signer” with any uplift federation-agents 
movement which should be destined to 
make the American public realize that 
insurance is an organization as well as 
a business. If you and I aren’t pre- 
pared to squabble and scrap for some- 
thing worthwhile, then you and I are 
not worth while. Abuse is to be ban- 
ished. Argument is to be extolled. 


N conclusion, 
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ings. Accordingly, the original decision 
to exclude newspaper men was recon- 
sidered and they were admitted to the 
sacred precincts after Mr. Brown’s plea 
in their behalf, 


A the executive session there was 
considerable plain speaking. Many 
agents voiced their grievances in a most 
decided manner, They upbraided the 
companies for some of the practices 
they are following and outlined some 
changes in the conduct of the business 
that might very properly be made. 

One of the principal speakers at this 
gathering asserted that the solution of 
the vexatious questions in the insurance 
business today is not to be found in 
the various state legislatures but be- 
tween the companies and the agents. 
He said that there is no particular 
trouble in Chicago and Milwaukee, but 
that in these cities agency limitations 
are clearly established. In Detroit, he 
stated, the agents have not been able 
to do anything so far as restricting the 
appointment of agents is concerned. 
Companies are running wild, he said, 
in the appointment of agents in De- 
troit. The agents in any city, this 
speaker stated, have a business to sell 
the companies and not to give to them. 
It is time for agents to realize this. 
He explained that the agents were of 
material assistance last year in Michi- 
gan in connection with the rating bill 
and that had it not been for the aid 
given the companies by the agents there 
might today be a very different story 
to tell. 


THER speakers said _ that 

should be at least three 
field men on the Michigan 
committee and that before appointing 
this committee the “powers that be” 
in Chicago should at least get the opin- 
ion of the local agents in Michigan as 


there 
Michigan 
advisory 


to who make satisfactory members of 
this body. 
It was further urged that a con- 


ference committee be appointed by the 
Michigan association to confer with 
the companies on any questions regard- 
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ing changes in the business to be 
in Michigan. In fact, the establishment 
of a conference committee was the big 
idea developed at the executive session. 
It was suggested that a resolution pro- 
viding for it be drawn up by the reso- 
lutions committee. 

There was also 


made 


some discussion of 
uniform forms. One agent declared 
that the use of uniform forms had 
brought “rubber stamp” underwriting 


into the business, and had taken away 
the initiative of many local agents. Uni- 
form forms were defended by others. 


T this session there was an extend- 

ed discussion of what was referred 
to by many as a deficiency of the 
standard automobile public _ liability 
policy written by a majority of the 
stock companies at the present time. 
The contract used by most companies 
does not extend coverage to drivers 
who are 14 and 15 years old, which are 
the legal ages in Michigan. Some 
agents complain that there are many 
boys and girls 14 and 15 quite capable 
of handling automobiles and the limi- 
tations and restrictions in regard to 
them imposed by ‘most companies con- 
stitute an unsatisfactory condition in 
the writing of automobile business, In 
Michigan boys and girls 14 and 15 can 
be licensed as drivers by the state, and 
yet they can not be covered for public 
liability, until they have reached the age 
of 16. Some companies are willing 
to grant a permit in particular cases 
but the general practice is to deny cov- 
erage to those under 16, In the opinion 
of many who spoke, the stock com- 
panies should cover the legal liability 
of the assured, covering all drivers 
of lawful age. The age limits of the 
companies, it was argued, should con- 
form to those established by the state. 
A* the executive session another im- 

portant plan evolved was the re- 
districting of the state into 15 senatorial 
districts, established according to the 
political significance of the state. Last 
year regional  vice- -presidents were 
named by the Michigan association, but 
this plan did not work out as it first 
thought it would. This year, the state 
will be sub-divided into districts ac- 
cording to the political alignment, with 
the idea that the local agents of the 
state can in their various districts fol- 
low closely the political developments. 
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THE NATIONAL 


Need of the ial Reiiaie 


Is Moulding of Public Opinion 


MOVING and inspiring address 
was made at the closing session 
of the Michigan association meet- 
ing by Claris Adams, of Turner, Adams, 
Merrill & Locke, who maintain law of- 


fices at Indianz polis and Chicago. Mr. 
Adams has recently won wide recogni- 
tion as an orator. Mr. Adams has stud- 
ied especially the relations of the insur- 
ance business to the public. He has 
familiarized himself with the attitude of 
the average business man toward the 
insurance business. He has discovered 
that most insurance buyers are antag- 
onistic toward the business and in the 
talks that he makes before insurance 
men, Mr. Adams tells, in most attractive 
style, what the insurance agent can do 
toward overcoming the latent opposi- 
tion to the insurance business, which is 
found everywhere. 


N his talk at Detroit, Mr. Adams em- 

phasized the fact that insurance is a 
basic business of the country. It must 
not be, he said, that petty jealousies, 
strife within the ranks and excessively 
keen competition be permitted to en- 
danger the great business of insurance 
in the eyes of the public. At this par- 
ticular time it is most important, Mr. 
Adams declared, for agents to sit steady 
in the boat. Every local agent, in deal- 
ing with his customers, should think 
twice before talking once, Mr. Adams 
says. The interest of the agent and the 
company are, in fact, inseparable, if not 
identical. The general confidence of the 
public in insurance is worth more than 
any scale of commissions given to 
agents, any company connection, or any 
individual advantage that any agent 
might acquire. Until the “Man on the 
Street” believes thoroughly in the insur- 
ance business, has complete confidence 


in it and is not suspicious of it, Mr. 
Adams said that no real improvement 
in public opinion will take place. 


NE of the important problems now 
O before the country, Mr. Adams 
said, is the regulation of business by 
government. It must be understood that 
there is now an entirely different set of 


circumstances to be met with than was 
found in the country ten years ago. 
Every business, a decade ago, thought 


that its particular business was not espe- 
cially related to any other business. 
There was a tendency on the part of 
industry ten years or so ago, to “go it 
alone.” This indifference to other indus- 
tries, this tendency on the part of every 
important business to remain uninter- 
ested even in correlated businesses even- 
tually brought trouble. Mr. Adams cited 
the present plight of the railroads, which 
find themselves hampered and restricted 
at every turn by government control. 
He said that public utilities of every 
character are now practically under pub- 
lic control. More and more the govern- 
ment is encroaching in business and the 
thought is growing, Mr. Adams declared, 
that the people should regulate the price, 
control and distribution of every busi- 
ness that is impressed with a public 
interest. 


HE insurance business, Mr. Adams 

explained, through the various state 
insurance departments is ncw actually 
under state regulation. This control by 
the state has helped to stabilize the busi- 
ness, Mr. Adams asserted. But regula- 
tion often changes to abuse. There 
now to be observed the disposition to 
prove that profit is not a necessary part 
of business. The public utilities of the 
country have been brought to their 
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knees by the growth of this sentiment. 
The courts in every state are full of 
cases brought by public utilities. It is 
being shown by many important service 
giving public utilities that their property 
is actually being confiscated because the 
rates which have been imposed upon 
them by the state are utterly inadequate 
to pay expenses, to say nothing of earn- 
ing a profit. Every business should have 
the least regulation necessary from the 
government. American business, Mr. 
Adams said, is being defeated and di- 
vided in detail. The major interests of 
the country are dividing themselves into 
groups or sections. There is the farm 
bloc, the labor bloc, etc., in congress. 
The country needs a class conscientious- 
ness in business, Mr. Adams said. 
Applying all of this to the insurance 
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business, Mr. Adams contended that 
no business is so little understood by 
the public as the insurance business and 
there is no other important business for 
which there is so little public sympathy, 
Illustrating this he said that in Indiana, 
a law has been established which pro- 
hibits during the trial of a public lia- 
bility or property damage suit, the men- 
tion on the part of the contesting attor- 
neys that the defendant is insured. In 
other words, in Indiana it is recognized 
that if during the discussion of a 


case 
the fact were mentioned that the de- 
fendant were insured the jury would 


promptly become prejudiced against the 
insurance companies. This, Mr. Adams 
said, is typical of the prese nt public atti- 
tude toward insurance. It is just preju- 
dice of this sort that much be eradicated 
by the men in the insur: ance business 
even though the prog¥ess is slow. 

HE development of regulation, Mr. 

Adams said, indicates that after a 
time regulation will change to strangu- 


lation. The people of the United States 
have paid $3,000,000,000 for fire insur- 
ance during the past five years. They 


have spent this vast amount of money, 
and yet they are almost totally unfz amil- 
iar with the details and operation of the 
business. The Lockwood investigation 
in New York and the Dailey investiga- 
tion in Illinois were undertaken with the 
idea that there was something to un- 
cover, that there were many weaknesses, 
shortcomings and even irregularities in 
the insurance business to be remedied. 
These two investigations got an aston- 
ishing response from the general press 
of the country. Quite evidently, the 
public as a whole was in sympathy with 
the attitude assumed by those who con- 
ducted these two probes. Yet, these in- 
vestigations disclosed the insurance 
business to be in a healthy, sound and 
satisfactory condition. Nothing out of 
the way was brought to the surface. 
“But why did not the public know that 
this was the situation before these in- 
vestigations started?” asked Mr. Adams. 
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“The average insurance man, the local 
agent selling insurance, talks policies, 

premiums and details but not insurance 
in a broad sense. What would the 
Standard Oil Company and the United 
States Steel Corporation and the big 
railroads of the country give for this 
widespread organization which the in- 
surance business has? There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of agents through- 
out the country who should be telling 
the story of insurance, who should be 
making the public understand what in- 
surance is, and how it functions, and yet 
there remains this colossal ignorance of 
the business on the part of the average 
insurance buyer. Insurance is one of the 
giants that helps hold the commercial 
skies above our heads. 


HE men in the insurance business, 

if they understand what they are 
selling, can defend the system of profits 
and rates. Everyone knows that there 
is an underwriting profit, with most 
companies quite small, and a banking 
profit. When a business man is made to 
understand the difference between un- 
derwriting and banking profits he can 
hardly have a reasonable objection to 
the profits made by the insurance com- 
panies. The banker or retailer has no 
such scientific basis for arriving at the 
price of his product as is used by the 
insurance business in establishing insur- 
ance companies in establishing rates. 
The people should know this. They 
should know further that insurance can- 
not be 
Mr. Adams said that an agents’ organi- 
zation should function primarily for the 
purpose of creating the best possible 
agents in a state. The real argument for 
an agent’s qualification law, Mr. Adams 
said, is for the protection of the public 
and not for the agents in the business. 
Mr. Adams said that a properly framed 
agent’s qualification law protects the in- 
surance buyer against an incompetent 
and inefficient agent who is unable to 
act as an underwriter or a real insurance 
advisor. The weaklings and incompe- 
tents can be driven out of the business, 
Mr. Adams said, by the development of 
a large body of first-grade service giving 
agents. The agent, Mr. Adams said, is 
the point of public contact and his de- 
velopment, his attitude, and his under- 
standing of the business molds the 
opinion of the men with whom contact 
is established. 


Sears-Roebucked successfully.” 
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Big Amendanwe at the Joint 
Banquet Held Thursday Night 


HERE was an attendance of over 
"T200 at the joint banquet of the two 

Michigan organizations on Thursday 
evening at the Statler Hotel. Ernest 
Palmer, general counsel and manager of 
the Chicago Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, presided as toastmaster. He was 
introduced by President Clyde B. Smith. 
Mr. Palmer was a speaker at last year’s 
meeting of the Michigan association and 
is well a to the agents of the state. 
James L. Case, who has just retired as 
president of the Nation: il Association, 
was the first speaker. He discussed the 
aims and ideals of the National Associa- 
tion. Henry Young, executive special 
agent of the Royal Indemnity, also gave 
a short talk. Tom Read, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Michigan and local agent at 
Petoskey, Mich., spoke on socialism and 
the present tendency toward state own- 
ership of private enterprise. He urged 
the use of the Michigan association and 
Michigan Federation in dealing with the 
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state legislature, saying that legislators 
are usually interested only in organized 
effort. They want to be sure that they 
are dealing with an organization that 
represents the sentiment of the majority. 


W A. (“POP”) ELDRIDGE, presi- 
e dent emeritus of the Michigan 
association and for 19 years secretary of 
the organization, gave a brief history of 
the association. Mr. Eldridge is dearly 
beloved by every agent in the state. He 
is known from one end of the lower 
peninsula to the extreme northern limits 
of the upper peninsula and probably no 
agent in Michigan is more respected 
than Mr. Eldridge. Although he is now 
76 years of age he is active and ener- 
getic in the work of the Michigan asso- 
ciation. He told how it was organized 
in 1898 and traced its growth up to the 
present time. When he finished speak- 
ing Mr. Eldridge was given a great ova- 
tion. 

Ethan Thompson of 


Port Huron, 


Mich,. great commander of the Mac- 
cabees, also spoke. Mr. Thompson said 
that men in all branches of the insur- 
ance business have the same general 
message to tell the public. They all rep- 
resent the adversities of life, Mr. Thomp- 
son says. He stated that there should 
be no dissension in the ranks, that there 
is room for insurance carriers of all 
kinds in the business and that it was a 
step in the right direction for all classes 
of insurance men to emerge themselves 
together in the work of the insurance 
federation. 

Fred Guenther, local agent at Detroit, 
closed the meeting by telling a number 
of his inimitable and highly characteris- 
tic dialect stories. There is 10 one quite 
like Mr. Guenther when it comes to get- 
ting off a story in the German dialect. 


Fagg Gets American 
Employers at Detroit 


Charles A. Fagg, manager of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit in Michigan for the 
past eight years, has resigned as of Oct. 
1, to become manager of the American 
Employers of Boston. When Mr. Fagg 
first went with the Fidelity & Deposit, 
the company was writing about $35,000 
in premiums in Michigan, and last year 
collected $480,000 in the Wolverine 
state. 

George B. Oehm, who has been as- 
sistant manager to Mr. Fagg for the 
past four years, will occupy the same 
position with the American Employers. 
Harley Penn, who has been in charge of 
the burglary department for the past 
year for the Fidelity & Deposit, will take 
the same position with the American 
Employers in its Detroit office. Verlin 
L. Sharpe, who for a number of years 
was with the Fidelity & Casualty and 
who recently joined Mr. Fagg’s office, 
will have charge of the miscellaneous 
casualty lines under the new arrange- 
ments. 

A year ago the Fidelity & Deposit 
made an important change in Detroit, at 
which time McNaughton & Livingston, 
who had represented the Videlity & De- 
posit for five years, took on the Standard 
Accident and the management of the 
entire city was turned over to the branch 
office under Mr. Fagg’s direction. 

The American Employers is a_ sub- 
sidiary of the Employers Liability of 
England, which has been writing casu- 
alty lines for the past 30 years. The 
new company will have the same per- 
sonnel as the Employers Liability. Mr. 
Fagg has been granted veryb road power 
of attorney. Effective Oct. 1, Mr. Fagg 
will occupy spacious offices in the new 
Lafayette building in Detroit. Mr. Fagg 
is widely known to agents throughout 
Michigan. 

Lieutenant Governor Tom Read, who 
spoke briefly at the banquet, is a local 
agent at Petoskey, Mich. Many believe 
that Mr. Read will be the next gov- 
ernor of Michigan. He is very friendly 
to insurance interests. 

Theodore J. Hennes, secretary of the 
Michigan Federation, held the registra- 
tion desk in efficient style. Everyone 
was promptly taken care of. 
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Public Service Insurance Is 
Bulwark Against Radicalism 


By ALBERT N. WOLD 


Assistant Secretary Insurance Federation of America 


HE Insurance Federation of Amer- 
"Tica is devoting itself to the improve- 

ment of the public relations of the 
business. There can be no 
denial of the statement that the future 
welfare of insurance, as a private en- 
terprise, is dependent upon a favorable 


msurance 


public opinion. That is an axiom which 
is true of all lines of business. The 
public relations of the insurance busi- 


ness are the public relations of all busi- 
Private enterprise is grounded in 
the economic organization given life 


ness. 


bv the fundamentals of. our national 
constitution. A change in the letter, 
or the spirit, of the constitution, such 
as is proposed by the socialists, would 


spell disaster for insurance, Socialism 
of insurance is more than an idle threat 

it is an accomplished fact in more 
than one state. 


UR government was conceived and 
founded as a representative form 
of government. It was not intended to 
be a pure democracy. During the pres- 
ent generation we have, however, seen 
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a radical change from the stable, rep- 
resentative form otf government laid 
down by the founders of the republic 
to something that veers close to the 
edge of pure democracy. In this change 
lies serious danger—a threat against the 
perpetuation of the form of government 
set forth in the constitution, and a 
threat against the development of the 
economic principles of individual initia- 
wee and private enterprise contemplated 
by the basic law of our country. 

The United States will never become 
a communistic state. But a single step 
in the direction of communism is a 
wrong step. A compromise with com- 
munism spells disaster. State insur- 
ance is that sort of a compromise. 

It is matter of satisfaction to private 
insurance—life, fire and casualty—that 
it has done a giant’s work in the up- 
building of our nation, in protecting it 
from the hazards of the day and in as- 
suring its welfare in the -future. 


ADICALISM is in the ascendency 

in the United States today. The 
national house of representatives is 
“bloc” controlled; the United States sen- 
ate is in the clutches of the La Follette- 
Magnus Johnson type of politician. 
Many of the state governors are con- 
fessedly radical and almost every state 
legislature has within itself powerful 
groups of state industrials. The 


Nonpartisan League, the Federé ated 
Farmer-Labor Party and the Workers’ 
Party have dictated, and are now dic- 
tating by virtue of the balance of power 
they hold, the politics of sever ral states. 
We are confronted with a “condition 
and not a theory.” © The significant part 
of the situation is that the dominant 
note on which all the radical movements 
can harmonize—no matter how dis- 
cordant they may be on the minor notes 


—is the note of state industrialism. 
State industrialism includes state in- 
surance. 


“HE organizers of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America sensed the rising 
menace of radicalism ten years ago 
when the foundations of the Federation 


were laid down. They realized that 
insurance would be one of the first 
branches of business to be attacked. 


Ten years ago a good deal of mystery 
enveloped insurance. The general pub- 
lic did not understand it because of its 
technical nature. Prejudice against the 
business was, under the circumstances, 


easily aroused. So far as known the 
Federation was the first national or- 
ganization of business men to declare 


opposition to state industrialism to be 
a part—the major part, in fact—of its 
working program. For ten years the 
work of the Federation has been lively; 
the future will, if signs are to be read 
aright, require even more diligent work 
if state insurance is to be kept from en- 
croaching upon the business. 


N its work of improving the public 

relations of the insurance business 
the Insurance Federation of America 
has been obliged to deal with three 
classes of insurance underwriters—state 
fund insurance, nonconformist private 
insurance and public service insurance, 
privately owned and privately operated. 
Public service insurance is the objec- 
tive toward which all high-minded, un- 
seifish insurance men are marching; non- 
comformist private insurance is one of 
the stepping stones leading to the tem- 
ple of state fund insurance. The Fed- 
eration has fought state fund insurance; 


endeavored to reform and convert the 
noncomformist, and has worked with 
the insurance man who is_ honestly 


striving to serve the public. 

State fund insurance is more than 
political pseudo-insurance. It is social- 
ism—state industrialism. The politi- 
cally managed state insurance funds 
have added nothing to our growing 
knowledge of underwriting. They have 
failed to function with efficiency; they 
have failed to render service; they have 
failed to add one iota of strength to the 
economic structure of the nation, On 
the other hand they have provided well- 
fcathered nests for small-calibre states- 
men; they have become the chassis 
for the political machines which they 
serve; they have been instrumental, 
wherever they exist, in denuding private 
insurance of initiative and enterprise. 


ONCONFORMIST insurance is the 

unruly, but not incorrigible, branch 
of the insurance business. It is not 
necessarily corrupt insurance, although 
sometimes it is. There are 57 varieties 
running the gamut from the stiff- 
necked, but honest, insurance company 
or agent who refuses, perhaps because 
of astigmatism, to co-operate in move- 
ments designed to elevate the standard 
of underwriting and to protect the 
principles of private enterprise against 
the attacks of the state industrials, to 
the fly-by-night promoters of glittering, 
but tinseled insurance companies and 
the one-risk rebating agent. The non- 
conformists play lone hands. They are 
selfish, and inconsiderate both of their 
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Heavy Registration Prior to 
Opening of Session Wednesday 


HERE was a heavy registration 
. before the first session began 

Wednesday afternoon. Theodore 
J. Hennes, secretary of the Michigan 
Federation, who was in charge of the 
registration desk, distributed over 150 
badges to those who registered before 
the meeting got under way. Clyde B. 
Smith of Lansing, the popular and en- 
ergetic president of the Michigan asso- 
ciation, called the meeting to order. 
He spoke briefly of the first meeting of 
the organization held in Detroit in 1898, 
when there were only 21 present. He 
then introduced Frank Burton, com- 
missioner of the department of build- 
ings and safety engineering of the city 
of Detroit. Mr. Burton gave an ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of Detroit 
and took the place on the program of 
Mayor Frank E. Doremus, who could 
not attend owing to illness. Fred 
Guenther, following a custom estab- 
lished years ago, made a snappy re- 
sponse. In asking Mr. Guenther to 
make a talk President Smith explained 
that out of the 25 times which the asso- 
ciation had met, Mr, Guenther has made 
the response to the address of welcome 
23 times, and one year was prevented 
from performing because he was acting 
as president. Mr. Guenther spoke in a 
happy vein for a few minutes. 


ECRETARY Phil. J. Braun read 

telegram from James V. Barry, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life and 
iormer insurance commissioner of 
Michigan. Mr, Barry wired that owing 
to illness in the family he would not 
be able to be present at the convention. 
It was the first time in many years that 
Mr. Barry has missed an annual gath- 
ering of the Michigan association. He 
is one of the old standbys and holds a 
piace of esteem in the hearts of the 
agents of Michigan. The Wisconsin 
Association of Insurance Agents, in 
session at Madison, sent telegraphic 
greetings signed bv President W. B. 
Calhoun of Milwaukee. 


R. Braun next read the minutes of 

the last annual meeting held at 
Flint, and was followed by President 
Smith, who submitted his annual pres- 
idential report. Mr. Smith, who was 
for many years a field man in Michi- 
gan, is just finishing his fourth year as 
a local agent. Mr. Braun read his re- 
port as secretary-treasurer and _ stated 
that the organization now has 428 mem- 
bers, 90 of whom were secured by field 
men. Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Braun 
suggested that the scale of graded dues 
be changed and that more grades be 
established. Mr. Smith stated that 
over 300 of the total membership pay a 
minimum membership fee of $5 and 
urged that a heavier tax be placed upon 
the agencies with a larger premium in- 
come so as to make up the loss sus- 
tained on each member paying only $5. 
In discussing the question of dues and 
the establishment of local boards of the 
state. Mr. Smith stated that local 
boards are in operation only at Detroit, 
Muskegon, Lansing. Battle Creek and 
Kalamazoo. He said that at no other 
points have the agents succeeded in 
establishing and continuing a local or- 
ganization. 


————« 





NE of the most interesting features 

of the first session was the report 
of George Brown, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee of the association. Mr, 
3rown stated that he has been sending 
out two educational bulletins a month. 
He explained that these bulletins were 
published to be used and circulated by 
agents and that any number of extra 
copies may be had by any agent who 
desires to distribute the bulletins freely 
among his customers. Mr. Brown said 
that in discussing insurance questions 
with business men generally he was 
surprised to discover the ignorance dis- 
played by the average man regarding 


the insurance business. “The public 
knows nothing about our business,” 
tion. The buyer of business should 


know something about what he is pur- 
chasing and should get the right spirit 
toward the insurance business as a 
whole.” Mr. Brown urged that the 
agents use in large quantities the bulle- 
tins which the publicity committee is 
publishing at regular intervals. 


R. Brown said that all other 

lines of business are adequately 
represented in the state legislature ex- 
cept the insurance business. He de- 
clared that the insurance men _ should 
be so organized as to discourage fre- 
quent attacks on the business. He said 
that local agents should study the 
makeup of the legislature. There is a 
distinct trend in legislative halls toward 


the hampering of business, Mr. Brown 
said. He explained that 2,000 insurance 
bills were introduced in the various 


legislatures of the country during the 
past year, 50 percent of which were of 
a socialistic character. He discussed at 
some length the insurance measures 
which were introduced in the Michigan 
legislature last year and told how the 
legislative and publicity committee of 
the Michigan association had fought 
the hostile ones. His report was en- 
thusiastically received and when he sat 
down President Smith referred to him 
as “our one real friend in the Michigan 
legislature.” 


OLLOWING Mr. Brown’s J talk 

there was a rather extended discus- 
sion of the use to be made of the bulle- 
tins which are being issued under Mr. 
Brown’s direction. President Smith ex- 
plained that they are published for 
policyholders and not for agents. The 
material that goes into them is intended 
for consumption by the buyer of insur- 
ance, President Smith asked the agents 
present to explain how they were using 
these bulletins. Some, it developed, are 
sending them out regularly to a selected 
list of customers. Others are inclosing 
them with new policies and still others 
are mailing them out with the blotters 
which they distribute each month to 
policyholders. 

The principal address at the morning 
session was made by Edson S. Lott, 
president of the United States Casualty 
who spoke on “Why Mutual Insur- 
ance?” Before delivering his talk, Mr. 
Lott commended highly the educational 
bulletinc being sent out by the Michigan 
association and urged that agents pass 
them along and give them wide circula- 
tion. 








competitors and the public which pat- 
ronizes them. Their principal interest 
is volume of business. They rebel 
against proper regulation by supervis- 
ing officials of state departments and 
brazenly disregard the menace of state 
industrialism in insurance which they, 
by their acts, invite. , 


UBLIC service insurance, privately 
operated, is that kind which coin- 
sures with the public it serves. It 
strives to serve the policyholder. It 
avoids the quagmires and_ seductive 


quicksands of selfishness. It strives to 
educate the public in regard to its busi- 
ness and draws its principle dividend in 
the form of public good will. It is 
cognizant of the place it occupies in the 
economic structure of the nation and 
endeavors to carry its share of duties 
and responsibilities. The companies in 
this classification invite proper state 
regulation and the agents are informed 
men of standing in their home commu- 
nities, who look upon their business as a 
profession and not a side-issue to other 
business enterprises. 
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Greetings to Michigan Agents 
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General Casualty and Surety Insurance 


Buy Your Insurance from a Michigan Company 





Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile—Liability, Property Damage and Collision 
Residence Burglary, Owners’ and Tenants’ Elevator, General Public Liability 
Plate Glass, Accident and Health. Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


General Casualty and Surety Company 


ELMER H. DEARTH, President 


First National Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. Cadillac Square and Woodward Avenue 
Telephone: Cadillac 3301 
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At The Convention 


—you heard a lot of talk about Agents and 
Companies, and about the relations between 
them and the treatment, one of the other. 
The 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


is an Agency Company 


and any Standard Agent will tell you any- 
time about the service he gets from the Home 
Office and about his pleasant dealings with 
the Company. 


Now Writing 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY & PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


in addition to our regular lines of 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH AUTOMOBILE (full coverage) 
GROUP DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


and all forms of Casualty Insurance 


STANDARD 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


One 
of the ~~ | 
Oldest Sa Largest 


Casualty & Bonding Companies in America 











